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A Chronology of the Church in Syria 


Anno Domini 


1 


33 
35 
50 
69 
270 
284 
305 
313 


325 
363 
420-59 
451 
613 
634-38 
700 
749 
800 


969 
1097 


(Many dates are approximate) 


Christ born in the Roman province of Judea under the 
governor of Syria 

Pentecost: Spread of the Church throughout Roman Syria 
St. Paul converted in Damascus 

St. Thekla seeks refuge in Maaloula, Syria 

St. Ignatius becomes bishop of Antioch 

Theological School of Antioch founded 

St. Elian martyred in Emesa (Homs, Syria) 

Ss. Sergius and Bacchus martyred in northern Syria 
Edict of Milan: Emperor Constantine ends persecution 
of Christians 

Council of Nicaea 

St. Ephrem composes Orthodox hymns in Edessa 
Monk Simeon prays atop his pillar 

Council of Chalcedon 

Persian conquest of Antioch and Damascus 

Islamic conquest of Byzantine Syria 

St. Isaac the Syrian (of Nineveh) reposes 

St. John of Damascus reposes 

Theodore Abu Qurrah defends the Arab Church against 
Islamic teachings 

Byzantine reconquest of Antioch and northern Syria 


Latin Crusaders capture Antioch 


1359 
1516 


1850 
1860 
1915-16 
1946 
1947 
2003-11 


Patriarchate of Antioch moves to Damascus 


Ottoman rule of Syria begins after Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople 


Christians targeted during the Massacre of Aleppo 
Bloody pogrom against Damascene Christians 

Ottoman genocide drives Armenian Christians into Syria 
Syria gains full independence 

Arab Socialist Ba'ath Party founded 


Iraqi Christians seek refuge in Syria 


2011-present Syrian War: Christians targeted by anti-government 


2012 
2012-16 


2012-17 
2012-18 


groups, including ISIS 
Orthodox priests killed in Damascus and Hama 


Battle of Aleppo: largest population of Christians under 
fire 


Monasteries of Saidnaya under siege 


Mortar fire targets Christian neighborhoods of Damascus 


2012—present Valley of the Christians suffers jihadist incursions 


2013 


2014 
2015 


Abductions of two bishops of Aleppo and the nuns of 
Maaloula 


Christians driven out of Mosul 


Christians driven out of Idlib 
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PREFACE 
Syrian Christians in the Lone Star State 


We came to the United States because we're Christians and 
were persecuted. Nobody really asks the story. 
—EXCERPT FROM MARIA'S STORY 


| hac INTO THE COZY WARMTH of an apartment deco- 
rated in oriental rugs, Byzantine icons, and family pictures 
as the front door shut out the balminess of the East Texas sum- 
mer morning. The day was July 18, 2016. While the Syrian army 
began ramping up the bloody struggle to oust the rebels from 
their stronghold in Aleppo, a northern city heavily populated 
by Christians, I drove across Longview, the city of my birth, 
to interview Maria. She was a college student at LeTourneau 
University, my own alma mater, whose family had recently left 
Syria when the war encroached on their very doorstep. 

Having grown up in Longview, | was acclimated both to 
the humid heat and the Southern Protestant culture. But as a 
youth I had never spoken with a Syrian nor an Eastern Ortho- 
dox Christian. After being offered the traditional Arabic coffee 
and pastries, | sat with Maria for an hour asking her questions 
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about her experiences in Syria as well as her thoughts on the 
present crisis in her country. This was an enlightening encoun- 
ter, providing a glimpse of how a ee community of 
Christians in ancient biblical lands was enduring the horrors of 
a modern, complex war. Like most Western Christians, I have 
never had my faith tested by facing a bloody conflict in which 
the survival and safety of my family stood in jeopardy. Maria’s 
story (told in chapter two) presents precisely that dilemma. 

My interest in the Syrian crisis is rooted in relationships. 
niont my study of history at university did enhance my 
“Sunday school” knowledge of the Middle East, my first tanpi- 
ble experience with Syria, or rather a Syrian, did not occur until 
I was in my mid-twenties. This happened when Brad Hoff, who 
had feaedled widely in the Middle East and would later cana 
orate with me in gathering these interviews and ooann 
this book, brought his Syrian bride to church. My wife, Lindsey, 
quickly embraced Reem as a friend. 

Little did I know that our friendship with Reem would ia the 
first step toward our better understanding of both the ancient 
and modern Christian communities of Syria. Over the years 
we heard stories from her childhood in Damascus and saw ne 
distress on her face as her family and country suffered during 
what many, and especially US media, optimistically portrayed 
as the “Arab Spring.” 

Most Syrian Christians are Eastern Orthodox, belonging to 
the ancient Church of Antioch, and if they emigrate and settle 
in the West, they are often able to locate and join an Ortho- 
dox community in Europe or America. As I visited Orthodox 
churches in Texas, I continued to meet recent immigrants 
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from Damascus, Aleppo, and elsewhere whose stories defied 
the overly simplistic narrative of the war in Syria. Mainstream 
media tended to feature only the perspectives of members of 
the opposition groups who called for President Bashar al- 
Assad’s overthrow and the replacement of his regime with 
some idealized form of a democratic government. 

In stark contrast, my Syrian Christian friends contended that 
the current government, with all its faults, was the only insti- 
tution that united Syrians and ensured some level of protected 
freedom of worship. To an American who often hears only of 
“Arab terrorists” and Muslim extremism, these friends painted 
a portrait of a pluralistic coexistence of religious expressions 
in a region where such interfaith tolerance is unexpected. Also 
surprising to most is that Syrian Christians, as weil as other 
religious minorities, tend to see the Assad government as a 
“lesser evil” compared to the genocide they could face amid the 
chaos of potential government collapse and the likely Islamist 
alternative. 

The American discussion of the brutal war in Syria largely 
ignores the voices of Syrian Christians. This book seeks to 
offer a representative few of them a platform to speak. Baylor 
University’s Institute for Oral History sponsored and assisted 
in the collection of these stories. My coauthor and I had the 
opportunity to record the perspectives of Syrian Christians, 
young and old, men and women, doctors, priests, college stu- 
dents, and mothers. 

Some of these people immigrated more recently after wit- 
nessing atrocities firsthand, while others have lived in the 


United States longer but have maintained close connections to 
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family and friends who are suffering through nea 
war. One interviewee fled as ISIS militants took 
ily home. Another was almost shot while on her 


rly a decade of 
Over his fam- 
way to school, 


threat of inya- 
sion, with little food and no electricity, cut off from the outsid 
e 


Others lived for lengthy periods under siege and 


world—all the while clinging to prayer and the sacraments of 
the Church. One interview with a high-ranking church rep- 
resentative took place at patriarchal headquarters on Straight 
Street in Damascus. Days later, a mortar hit the very offices in 
which the interview was conducted. 

These interviews capture the stories of life, death, and hope 
from Christians who lived in and experienced the Syrian cities, 
churches, and monasteries of Damascus, Aleppo, Idlib, Homs, 
Hama, and Daara, as well as the Christian towns and villages 
of Maaloula and Saidnaya. Since World War I, Christians have 
constituted some 10-15 percent of the Syrian population, or 
up to 2.5 million people, making them a sizable and significant 
demographic and voice. Still they remain largely ignored in 
dominant narratives of the conflict. 

Their stories recounted in these pages contain more than 
anecdotes of surviving the impact of car bombs, dodging bul- 
lets, and fleeing ancestral villages, however formative those 
traumatic experiences remain. Much more, these stories si 

personal reflections of what it means to be a Christian 1n 
the modern Middle East. They illustrate the prospect for ms 
Church’s survival on the very soil that witnessed the pr eaching 
of the original apostles and the presence of the Lord Himself. 

It might be surprising to learn that these Syrians, many 
of whom have relocated to a region of the United States that 
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prides itself on scriptural knowledge, grew up in cities and reg- 
ularly made pilgrimages to sites described in the Bible. Enter- 
ing the Bible Belt, where American Christians might some- 
times question the authenticity of unfamiliar, foreign-looking 
churches, Syrian Orthodox Christians bring living memories of 
the physical places written of in Scripture two thousand years 
ago. Many biblical events are memorialized with churches built 
at the sites where they took place. 

For example, the St. Ananias Chapel in Damascus is in the 
ancient home where St. Paul’s sight was restored and he was 
baptized. Straight Street is where the current Patriarch John X 
(Yazigi) resides. His original predecessor two thousand years 
ago was ordained by the laying on of hands of Saints Peter and 
Paul. The Bosra-Hauran community includes some of the old- 
est churches in the world, where the eucharistic Liturgy has 
never ceased, founded by St. Timon, one of the Seventy Apos- 
tles. Through their liturgical services, prayed in early church 
languages such as Arabic, Greek, and Aramaic, Syrian believers 
continue to celebrate and participate in these ancient Christian 
memorials amidst the current brutal realities. Many of these 
sacred places are described and explored in this narrative. 

Each chapter of this book is dedicated to the story of one 
Syrian Christian, whose biographical perspective is inter- 
spersed with commentary related to history, culture, and poli- 
tics as well as Scripture, hymnography, and hagiography. Taken 
as a whole, Syria Crucified provides an overview of the Middle 
East’s, and especially Syria’s, Christian spiritual heritage. 

The purpose of this book is not to promote a certain political 


agenda, nor to provide a weighty academic analysis, but rather 
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to highlight the voices of those in the middle of the current cri 

pe that through these stories of faith collected over : 
you may develop a greater understanding of the 
’s nuanced political situation, a respect for 


sis. I ho 
period of years, 


complexity of Syria 
t of Christianity in the Middle East, and an apprecia 


the pligh 
tion for Syrian Christian perspectives, as I have done. 
Zachary Wingerd 
Waco, Texas 
July 2020 


Introduction 


In Syria and in Iraq, prior to these wars, the Christians in 
those countries lived in peace with their Muslim neighbors 
... in Syria we [the West] tried so hard to remove the 
president and the government there without thinking what 
is going to replace it... in Syria you never asked anybody 


what your religion is, you were Syrian. 
—FR. THOMAS ZAIN, VICAR-GENERAL OF THE ANTIOCHIAN 
ORTHODOX ARCHDIOCESE OF NORTH AMERICA’ 


Syria’s Forgotten Christians 


TT" IS A STORY OF Syria's forgotten Christians. They have 
quietly endured a horrific ten-year conflagration entailing 
immense suffering and great loss. For over a decade the war in 
Syria has captured global headlines, yet popular media com- 
mentary and statements of political leaders have continually 
failed to acknowledge or even attempt to understand the expe- 
rience of Christians caught in the conflict. Perhaps for most, 
the story of church persecution brings to mind ancient Chris- 
tian tales of “the blood of the martyrs.” Although Christians 
are no longer thrown to lions in Roman coliseums, the mod- 
ern persecution of Syrian Christians remains fierce and largely 


unknown by their brethren in the West. 
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The ongoing war in Syria has resulted in over half a Million 
deaths, mass displacement of refugees, and an entire nation in 
upheaval. Even now, though a degree of stability has returned 
to most of the country, debilitating US sanctions have had a 
strangling effect on the entire population. Since the war's 
tragic beginning in 2011, print and television media have fea- 
tured abundant commentary detailing the perspectives and 
experiences of the main players in the conflict. These include 
the Assad government and the rebel leaders, as well as those 
powers that have intervened militarily in the region, including 
the United States, Russia, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Turkey, Israel, 
and others. Rarely acknowledged, however, is the fact that this 
most brutal of modern Middle Eastern wars has also forever 
altered the presence of the two-thousand-year-old indigenous 
Christian community, even threatening its very existence in 
a land that has produced great saints, bishops, theologians, 
monks, and nuns. 

Who are Syria's Christians? “The disciples were first called 
Christians at Antioch” in Roman Syria, the Book of Acts tes- 
tifies (11:26). This ancient Christian presence has been “perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken; struck down, but not destroyed” (2 Cor. 
4:9). Amid changing empires, medieval wars, the conquest of 
Islam, the Ottoman yoke, the shifting nation-state boundar- 
ies forged during the twentieth-century world wars, and more 
recently the assaults of ISIS, Christ’s Church in the Middle East 
has endured. Far from a relic of the past discoverable only in 
tomes of history, the authors of this book were introduced to a 
vibrant community of Christians, full of evangelical love and 

zeal, as alive as the biblical accounts of the first century. 


Introduction 


A travel book written by the Scottish historian and travel 
writer William Dalrymple first provided us with a remote 
glimpse of the beautiful rhythm of daily life of the Christians 
in Syria. Dalrymple detailed the “shock” of how his precon- 
ceived notions fell away the moment he stepped into Syria in 
1994. “The confidence of the Christians in Syria is something 
you can't help noticing the minute you arrive in the country,” 
he observed in his book, From the Holy Mountain: A Jour- 
ney among the Christians of the Middle East. “This is partic- 
ularly so if, like myself, you cross the border at Nisibis [Tur- 
key]: Qamishli, the town on the Syrian side of the frontier . . . 
is 75 percent Christian, and icons of Christ and images of his 
mother fill almost every shop and decorate every other car 
window—an extraordinary display after the furtive secrecy of 
Christianity in Turkey.” 

For many in the West, the Middle East has only been seen 
in terms of the nebulous “Muslim world.” Mainstream media's 
reporting on Syria has done little to alleviate this mispercep- 
tion. The startling truth is that a vibrant Christian community 
of over two million strong remains scattered across this beauti- 
ful country. By and large, they do not desire to flee their ancient 
birthplace but struggle to cling to the soil of their heritage. This 
is so even after hundreds of churches, chapels, and holy sites 
have been looted, desecrated, and/or destroyed in a decade of 
war in which Christians have been targeted. 

Contemporary martyrs are now among us—what the author 
of Hebrews calls the “the great cloud of witnesses” (12:1). They 
are the bishops, priests, monks, nuns, and laymen who have 
offered the ultimate sacrifice to keep the flame of faith alive 
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ds richly sonorous with a chorus of both ancient and 
° S ae * 
in lan orary saints. For many living more comfortably in 
m , 
a j these historical realities seem distant, abstract, and 
the es ? 


ften, through no fault of their own, unheard of. 
o 


The Syrian Church and the Conquest of Islam 


RISTIANITY CAME TO SYRIA IN the earliest years of the 
a First-century Syrian Christians knew St. Pma as well 
as other apostles who evangelized j Eastern A 
and beyond. In these opening sim of the mi 1's a i 
tence, faithful men and women cetabuShod the first ayas T 
ies and convents in Syria. Among the earliest was St. an 
Monastery, situated northeast of Damascus and pro i ii 
over the long centuries within the confines o : fal H 
tain gorge. Inspired by one of Paul’s women asaiples o ’ ie 
nuns of Maaloula continue, in the words of the Bible, to 

ir salvation” (Phil. 2:12). 

ais Fathers of A Church who later suffered a 
such as Ignatius the God-bearer of Antioch, were on e 
by the Apostle John and grew the New Testament i i 
the Middle East. Although the infant Faith, which universally 
called on all nations to enter its fold, eventually stretched a 
and wide, its origins were rooted in the peoples, cultures, an 
languages of the ancient Near East. 

After the stabilization and protection of Christianity ad 
Roman Emperor Constantine the Great (306-337), Syrian 
Christians enjoyed a few centuries without persecution. It 
was during this Period that the great Antiochian school of 
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theology developed Christology and the early ecumenical 
councils affirmed Orthodoxy. Two Arabic-speaking bishops 
attended the Council of Nicaea in 325 at a moment when the 
majority of the Christian world prayed, spoke, and wrote in 
languages such as Aramaic (one of the most prominent dialects 
of which is Syriac), Coptic, Greek, Armenian, and Georgian. 
This fact highlights the little-acknowledged truth that Arab 
Christianity predated Islam by several centuries. 

In 451, the Church reaffirmed Antioch as one of the five 
patriarchates (i.e. Christian capitals housing the highest- 
ranking bishops), alongside Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, and 
Constantinople. For one thousand years patriarchs resided 
at Antioch, overseeing their flock from northern Syria south 
to the Arabian Desert, and from the Mediterranean island 
of Cyprus east to the fertile valleys between the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers in northern Iraq. They even sent missionary 
bishops as far as central Asia. The patriarchate encompassed 
biblically famous cities such as Tarsus, the birthplace of St. 
Paul; Laodicea, location of one of the seven churches of Asia 
admonished in St. John’s Revelation; Tyre, where Jesus healed 
the daughter of the Syro-Phoenician woman; and many other 
places, including Damascus and Aleppo. 

The monks of Egypt inspired a vibrant flowering of Syro- 
Palestinian monasticism across greater Syria. The asceticism 
of Syria’s monks and nuns, who made “the desert into a city” 
as did Egypt’s desert fathers, was so intense that the seventh- 
century monk-traveler John Moschos described the region as 
a “spiritual meadow.” He depicted a seemingly endless number 
of saints who prayed without ceasing in remote caves, monastic 
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cells, and even atop stone pillars. Although never extinguished, 
the brilliance of Syrian piety has been threatened by the fero- 
cious darkness time and time again. 

In 634, Arab Muslims invaded Byzantine Syria, wrenching it 
from the rule of the Greek-speaking Christian Roman Empire. 
From that time until the early twentieth century, a series of 
Muslim empires extended their control over Syria. Though 
diminished numerically and subjugated politically, the Syrian 
Christian community survived the changing of Muslim gov- 
ernments, which generally allowed them to practice their faith 
in exchange for paying the jizya tax. Over time, the political 
and (eventually) numerical dominance of Islam would over- 
shadow the original Christian identity of the region. Despite 
this, medieval Syrian Christians, such as the ninth-century 
Bishop Theodore Abu Qurrah (born in Edessa c. 750, died 
c. 825), wrote theological treatises and intellectual polemics in 
Arabic defending the Christian Faith against Islamic teaching. 
Their writings range from reasoned defenses of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation to mystical explanations of Orthodox liturgical 
worship. 

Bishop Theodore lived and preached at a time when no less 
than half the population of the greater Syrian region remained 
Christian. Through the centuries, the Muslim population 
gained numerical prominence until the Christian presence was 
largely forgotten abroad. For most people in the West today, the 
Middle Fast is synonymous with “the Muslim Middle East,” 
despite the tens of millions of Christians who continue to live 


in this often-misunderstood region. 
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The Cross and the Crescent: 
The Example of St. John of Damascus 


THE DECLINE OF CHRISTIANITY IN Syria amid the onslaught 
of Islam was slow. For several centuries after the rapid Mus- 
lim conquest, Christians remained the most populous demo- 
graphic across major urban centers in the Middle East. The 
lands stretching from Egypt to Syria and Iraq remained major- 
ity Christian even through the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The patriarchal city of Antioch on the Orontos River, for exam- 
ple, remained a major Orthodox Christian center into the late 
medieval period, and to this day the small remnant community 
of what is now called Antakya (within the modern borders of 
Turkey) attends the ancient St. Paul Orthodox Church. 

The Faith had so penetrated the world’s oldest cities of the 
Near East that when Islamic armies showed up at the gates of 
Damascus, early Church Father St. John Damascene initially 
designated the strange new doctrine preached by Mohammed, 
appearing out of southern Arabia, not necessarily as a separate 
religion in its origins, but as heavily influenced by the heresy 
of Arianism. It is also clear that Islam had borrowed heavily 
from both ancient Judaism and Eastern Christianity in terms 
of worship practices (both had a strong presence in southern 
Arabia during Mohammed's time). A prime example is the full 
prostration, which involves bending the knees and bowing at 
the waist to bring the forehead to the ground. Westerners have 
long tended to associate this practice with Islam and are often 
surprised to see Orthodox Christians literally bowing down to 
God, especially during Lent—an early Church liturgical tradi- 
tion which predates the existence of Islam by centuries. 
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ell as his father and grandfather, Served as 

Saint John, si bid tors in the Muslim Umayyad Caliphate 
nn ee they established the model for the way 
a nite finding themselves subjects under 
aiot parr maintain a delicate balance. Despite 
tlam ajea persecution, Syrian Christians were 
penile aa navigate the legal systems and surrounding 
oF on eee to ensure freedom of worship for the 
culture 
sent i ane served in the administration of Caliph 
een for years before becoming a — sera 
hem and later emerging as a great oe of icons. 
the Umayyad court, he was esteemed as a wae mis een 
political advisor who never compromised his Christian | : 
even when in a moment of rage the caliph ordered the saint 
hand to be cut off. According to St. John’s biography the jar 
Mary appeared to him in a dream, and upon panne he a a 
his hina to be miraculously restored. Later, beholding the m 
acle, the caliph begged forgiveness and offered to restore > ; 
John to his office, with the promise of great riches. But St. John 
refused and instead entered St. Sabba the Sanctified Monastery 
in the Judean wilderness. He is the eighth century’s most well- 
known theologian and Church Father. 


Especially during those first generations after the conquest, 
the reality of a Muslim elite 
subjects resulted in a blurring 
Christianity due to intermarri 
initially 
Christia 


governing primarily Christian 
of lines. Muslims converted to 
age and the influence of what 
was still a Christian-dominated culture, while at times 


NS converted to Islam for political, economic, and 
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social benefits.’ As time progressed, Islamic law increasingly 
hardened its resolve to prohibit conversion to Christianity. 
After several centuries of pro-Muslim legislation, Syrian demo- 
graphics no longer favored Christians. 

Today, Damascus'’s Umayyad Mosque is one prominent 
example attesting to this centuries-long demographic shift. In 
the late fourth century, the Christian Emperor Theodosius con- 
verted a massive pagan temple dedicated to Jupiter that sat at 
the heart of the walled city into a cathedral church. Centuries 
later it would be known as St. John the Baptist Cathedral, as 
local tradition claimed it to be the resting place of the Baptist’s 
head. Even after the conquest, St. John the Baptist Cathedral 
_ functioned for a period of seventy years as a dual-use build- 

ing, with Muslims converting one side of the sprawling com- 
plex into a mosque while Christians continued celebrating the 
eucharistic Liturgy on the other. 

As Muslim rule become more entrenched, the cathedral was 
fully converted and rebuilt into a greatly expanded mosque that 
continues to dominate the Damascus skyline today. Even now, 
visitors can walk up to the original walls of the towering struc- 
ture. One approaches from a narrow souk (Arab marketplace) 
to see verses of the Greek Psalms etched in large letters into the 
stone, hearkening back to the building’s days as a church. One 
can also make out an early-Byzantine-era iconographic carving 
of Christ—though the face was long ago damaged—on the side 
of the ancient building. Local Christians to this day confidently 
enter the building to venerate the tomb dedicated to John the 


Baptist. 
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Surviving into Modern Times 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE (C. 1300-1922) INCORPORATED the 
ancient Syrian—and heavily Christian—cities of Damascus, 
Beirut, Alexandretta, Antioch, Aleppo, and their environs 
in the early sixteenth century. In the fourteenth century the 
bishop of Antioch, whose succession dates back to the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, transferred the patriarchal see to Damascus 
due to increasingly frequent earthquakes and the worsening 
political situation. From then to the current day, the Ortho- 
dox Patriarch of Antioch and All the East resides at the church 
complex of Maryamiyeh Cathedral on Straight Street in the 
heart of the populous Christian quarter of the walled old city 
of Damascus. At the time of this writing, his name is Patriarch 
John X. Stretching back to the first centuries after Christ, the 
patriarch of Antioch has been among the most visible and fore- 
most leaders of the Orthodox Church. 

Ottoman rule is typically described as a period of mere 
survival for Christians of the Church of Antioch. There were 
various waves of persecutions and pogroms, depending on the 
sultan and the local Ottoman authorities of any given era, but 
the Church’s liturgy, sacraments, and life of prayer continued 
in every city and village with a Christian presence. During this 
trying period of the Ottoman yoke, these became the crucial 
enclaves where the Faith was kept alive. 

But beyond mere survival, the Ottoman period at times wit- 
nessed bursts of theological, cultural, and intellectual renewal 
and output, such as with Aleppo’s famed school of iconography. 

Starting around the time of Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo (born 
1627)—a preeminent Arab Christian ecclesiastical writer—this 
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northern Syrian city was the source of an Orthodox spiritual 
and intellectual renaissance centered on liturgical arts, church 
history, book production, and literary output, even including 
travel writing. Paul himself detailed in a popular book his own 
observations of a grand years-long pilgrimage he embarked 
on with the patriarch through the Orthodox lands of Eastern 
Europe and Russia. 

Monastic communities flourished across Lebanon and 
Greater Syria, especially in places like the Koura region near 
Tripoli—still to this day an Antiochian Christian stronghold of 
over thirty Orthodox villages and a half-dozen or more active 
monasteries and convents. This Lebanese Christian region 
runs north into what is known as Syria’s “Valley of the Chris- 
tians” (Wadi al-Nasara)—widely believed to be the largest and 
most ancient Orthodox Christian heartland in the Levant. 
The lush, mountainous region not far from the Mediterranean 
coast has had a nearly two-thousand—year Christian presence. 
Some scholars believe that early Hebrew Christians settled 
there after the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in AD 70 and 
formed the basis of a blossoming Aramaic Christian culture. 
To this day, Syria is home to a handful of villages, unique in the 
entire world, where one can hear Aramaic (the language Jesus 
and His disciples used) both spoken on the streets and sung 
during church services. 

It is also in this region, near the city of Homs, that one finds 
the sprawling sixth-century Monastery of St. George, built by 
the emperor Justinian. It remains a vital spiritual center for the 
Church of Antioch as a monastery, pilgrimage site, retreat cen- 
ter, and seminary. Further south in Syria, Justinian established 
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another monastery, Our Lady of Saidnaya, which has ¢ Bitig 
ued its steadfast life of prayer even through the current war. 
It continues to have a large community of nuns as wel] as an 
orphanage. These places of worship, refuge, and community 
form a large part of the backdrop and memory of the stories 


retold in this book. 


The Church amid Modern Wars and Shifting Borders 


EARLY OTTOMAN ATTEMPTS TO FOSTER their own version of 
Islamic nationalism failed at least partially because of strong 
religious diversity. There was a much tighter bond within the 
religious groups of Ottoman Syria—especially the minority 
Christians—which the government had divided into millets 
(Arabic for “nations”). Under the millet system, each religious 
authority had the right to oversee its own community and to 
establish courts to address issues regarding personal law such 
as marriage and child custody. The segregation of the millet 
reinforced Christian identification with religion and local gov- 
ernment rather than with the Sunni-dominated empire. 
| hi Ottoman political power declined in the 1800s, many 
i nian 7 West. In fact, iiie majority of a hundreds 
in the late eeu ech apa ae _ 
Christians trvin i and early twentieth centuries yak 

© ing to escape unstable Turkish rule.* According 
to the Washington DECA , ; 

ai ased Arab American Institute (AAJ); 
the Majority of A rab-A mericans th 
and in recent years are Christian ewes 


Allied victory durin, 
Victory during World War J led to the dismantling of 
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the Ottoman Empire and the creation of the League of Nations’ 
Mandate System, under which France oversaw Syria-Lebanon. 
Most Syrians chafed under French imperial rule in the 1920s, 
but having a common enemy helped to merge many of the 
diverse religious groups into a unified voice for Syrian indepen- 
dence. Contrary to the French assumption that Syria’s Ortho- 
dox would welcome and cooperate with a European colonial 
power, indigenous Christians resented externally imposed for- 
eign rule just as fiercely as did their Muslim countrymen. “Arab 
Christians are as proud of their Arab heritage as their Mus- 
lim brothers,” the Ottoman-born Syrian writer Sati al-Husri 
observed.” A number of leading Christian intellectuals in 
Damascus and Beirut argued that the existing political concep- 
tion that sought to divide the “nation” into competing religious 
communities had to be urgently abandoned, or else the region's 
peoples would be perpetually subjugated through “divide and 
rule” foreign machinations. 

The birth of the secular, nationalist political movements that 
dominated Syria, Iraq, and Egypt through the twentieth cen- 
tury can be largely attributed to the collective thought of Con- 
stantin Zureiq, Michel Aflaq, and Antoun Saadeh. All three 
were Orthodox Christians who placed emphasis on a hoped-for 
religiously plural and inclusive Greater Syria that would unify 
all politically, regardless of faith background. Though these fig- 
ures to some degree represented divergent paths regarding pre- 
cisely how to go about achieving this, their nationalist philos- 
ophies generally sought to thwart the language of imperial 
powers that viewed various Levantine communities through 


the lens of “minority status’—especially Christians. 
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These Christian thinkers were not solely concerned with 
religious and political stability in Syria. They also realized 
that instability in the region threatened their own attempts 
at nationalism. Damascus-born Zureiq, who is considered by 
many to be the father of Arab nationalism, coined the term 
nakba (literally “disaster” or “cataclysm”) to describe the brutal 
expulsion of Palestinians, including large numbers of Chris- 
tians, from their land during the 1948 creation of the nation- 
state of Israel. External military interventions and conflicts 
in Middle Eastern lands, Zureiq argued, were suffered by all, 
Christians and Muslims alike. The region’s Christians were 
not and are not, as many in the West assume, a mere forgotten 
minority on the sidelines but understand themselves as an inte- 
gral presence in Levantine society. For example, the first prime 
minister of the newly independent Syria declared in 1944, Faris 
el-Khoury, had been born to an Orthodox Christian family in 
Ottoman Lebanon. 

One of the emerging specifically Pan-Arab nationalist move- 
ments was Baathism (from an Arabic word meaning “renais- 
sance”), which is a secular political ideology based on the 
guiding principle that what it is to be Syrian is rooted in Arab 
culture and language, not in religion. In fact, one of the two 
founding figures of Ba’athism was the aforementioned Aflaq, 
an Orthodox Christian educator (the other was a Sunni Mus- 
Hin, Salah al-Din al-Bitar). Aflaq’s writings and activism, along- 
we those of other nationalists of varying religious beliefs, gave 
birth to the Arab Ba'ath Party in 1947. Whether it was Ba’athism 
nan and nationalistic political parties of the 

oun Saadeh’s Syrian Social Nationalist Party 
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(or SSNP—still very active today in Syria and Lebanon), these 
movements often attracted Christian support and participa- 
tion. After all, the major competing alternative was the emerg- 
ing Muslim Brotherhood movement out of Egypt, and politi- 
cal Islam generally, which sought to fuse mosque and state 
together as one. 

Once the French Mandate formally ended in 1946, the chaos 
of Syrian politics—due to internal coups as well as foreign 
manipulation—produced a rotation of leaders caught between 
diverse domestic problems and external Cold War pressures. 
A form of stability was finally realized under President Hafez 
al-Assad (1971-2000), who by an iron fist sought to prevent 
Islamic hardliners from gaining ascendancy in Syrian society. 
In an attempt to oust Assad’s “godless” Baath government— 
as the Islamists saw it—the Muslim Brotherhood unleashed a 
campaign of bombings and assassinations. 

Assad himself was very nearly killed in a 1980 attempt on 
his life that involved attackers throwing hand grenades and 
unleashing machine-gun fire as he and his security detail stood 
outside a government building in Damascus. President Assad 
responded to the Muslim Brotherhood’s jihad with his own 
ruthlessness. In 1982, Assad authorized the utter destruction of 
a Muslim Brotherhood stronghold, the largely hardline Sunni 
town of Hama. Once Assad had made his intentions clear, he 
rebuilt the city, including the cathedral church, which had been 
ruined during the chaos of fighting. 

The choice for most Syrian Christians was evident. Hafez 
Assad was most certainly an autocrat employing brutal means, 
but his attempts to unify all Syrians regardless of religion was, 
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for many Christians and church leaders, Preferable to the thr 
of the Muslim Brotherhood. The Islamic militants’ agenda 
reflected in the current crisis, was to establish an Islamic ata 
where Christians would be subjugated under sharia law. S 

Until 1994, Hafez al-Assad had been grooming his eldest son 
for the presidency, but after he died in a car crash, his younger 
brother Bashar was designated as the next head of state. Bashar 
al-Assad graduated from the medical school of Damascus Uni- 
versity in 1988 and worked as a doctor in the army. He did 
postgraduate studies in London, specializing in ophthalmology. 
Upon his father’s death in 2000, Bashar al-Assad returned to 
the capital of Damascus to become president. Hafez al-Assad’s 
balance of dictatorial rule over a religiously tolerant society 
continued under his son, as attested to in many of the following 
interviews. While these interviews must naturally deal with 
immensely difficult topics and controversial political figures, 
given the savage ugliness of war, our purpose remains to por- 
tray as accurately as possible the reality of the situation as local 
Christians tend to see it—hence the possibility of describing 
Syrian society as being at once politically closed and religiously 
tolerant. 

In 2011, as the widespread political demonstrations referred 
to in the West as the Arab Spring spread, Syrian protestors 
demanded reforms and called for Bashar al-Assad’s resigna- 
tion. Syrian troops forcibly sought to quell the uprising, while 
simultaneously an armed insurgency formed. The chaos that 
ensued allowed for various anti-government coalitions to 
cement. The conflict that developed in Syria has the dynamics 
of civil war greatly influenced by radical international Islam- 
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Complicating the struggle are layers of proxy wars between 
regional adversaries, both political and religious, in which the 
ongoing West-versus-Russia rivalry makes the conflict remi- 
niscent of the Cold War. 

Russia and Iran have supported the Syrian government, 
which claims to have maintained the consent of the majority 
(especially Christians, Alawites, Shia, moderate Sunnis, Druze, 
and others who feel protected by Assad’s nationalist, rather 
than religious, politics). On the other hand, the United States, 
Israel, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and the Gulf monarchies have 
aided not only the so-called “moderate” rebels but also foreign 
Islamists entering Syria from both Middle Eastern and West- 
ern countries. 

What this all means for Syria’s Christians is that their voice 
is most often not heard in the United States. Their perceived 
approval of the current government runs counter to the narra- 
tive woven by Western media and politicians. In our experience 
of listening to many Syrian Christians, the situation is even 
more complicated. It is not so much a question of “supporting” 
Assad but rather of fearing that the future fate of Syria—and 
as an inevitable byproduct, the fate of the Church—will be 
imposed by outside countries. The one million Iraqi Christian 
refugees who fled in the years after the American removal of 
Saddam Hussein, which triggered bloody sectarian strife and 
continued political fragmentation, bolstered Syrians’ distrust 
of foreign influence. 

In 2014, the Synod of the Orthodox Church of Antioch pro- 
duced an unusually blunt statement specifically in response to 


the West’s well-known backing of anti-government extremists. 
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ficial church communiqué sets the tone for Many of the 
e omc 
. es explored in this book. It reads as follows: 
them 


We, in the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch and all the 
ao would like to confirm that the difficult circumstances 

in ng East do not justify anybody’s attempt to Agi them 
[Middle Eastern Christians] as a “Trojan Horse i i the 
East from its Christians. ... We believe that helping the end 
itants of the East, Christians or Muslims, — with uprooting 
terrorism from its homeland and stop nourishing fa move- 
ments of extremism and Takfirism (religious prejudice), whose 
financial resources are very well known as well as ne vai and 
the governments that offer them the ideological, sees and 
military support through undeclared international cee 
The best way to help Christians and Muslims in a is by 
restoring peace through dialogue and political hiii and 
through practical rejection of all resources that nourish the 
reasons of this extremism, refusing the injustice towards Pal- 
estinians, adapting an honest Media that shows the active role 
of the Christians in the life of their homelands away from any 
statistical division of people. ... 

We, the Christians of this land, will not accept to be treated 
through the logic of minorities which is imposed on us from 
abroad, and we reconfirm that we were and are still committed 
to the message of our Gospel, which has arrived to us from our 
ancestors 2000 years ago. Our forefathers carried and trans- 
ferred this Message to us enduring numerous afflictions. And 


we will keep this seed which we have received here in the East, 
growing it and being loyal to it 6 
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This book seeks precisely to present such an honest portrayal 
of the “active role of the Christians in the life of their home- 
land,” highlighting the spiritual triumph of Syria’s Orthodox 
amidst the oppressions of this tragic war. In these chapters you 
will visit many of the ancient Christian cities of Syria. 

In chapter one we explore the religious freedom of prewar 
Damascus with Rouba. We travel north with her to meet the 
nuns at Maaloula and then south to Daraa to be spat on for 
wearing a cross. In chapter two we travel with Maria from 
choir practice to the site of St. Paul’s blinding, from holy sites 
in Lebanon and then back to Damascus to dodge rebel bullets. 
In chapter three we flee from ISIS-dominated Mosul (Iraq) 
with Fr. Bashar to Saidnaya (Syria), where we endure a nearly 
two-year siege in St. Ephrem Monastery. 

In chapter four we walk the streets of Aleppo with Moses, 
who recounts stories of Turkish persecution of Armenian 
Christians until he himself must flee his homeland. And in 
chapter five we sit with the elderly patriarch Ibrahim, who 
helps us navigate our way through the destruction of Hama, 
the abduction of the bishops of Aleppo, and the narrow escape 
of his nephew from his hometown of Idlib. 

This engaging compilation of personal testimonies inte- 
grates an overview of Syrian church life, culture, and outlook. 
The emphasis on their faith-centered stories connects Ortho- 
dox Christians around the globe to their rich spiritual heritage 
found in the long-suffering and ancient Church of Antioch. We 
hope to place in context and promote a proper understanding 
of the often-shocking perspectives of Orthodox Christians who 


have survived the horrors of the ongoing crisis, yet still want 
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the world to hear their beautiful and hope 


-filled 
the Faith. Confession 9 


f 
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Authors’ Note 


FOR THE SAKE OF MAINTAINING the flow of the interview 
narratives, the authors, in cases of repetitive or superfluous lan- 
guage, have taken the liberty to omit certain words or phrases 
as well as to condense and consolidate paragraphs, without 
compromising the intent of the interviewees. We ask the reader 
to remember that the interview quotes reproduced in this book 
were not crafted prior to the questioning. These statements are 
the impromptu sentiments and memories of Syrian Christians 
who are responding to personal questions. That said, we ask 
that you consider their perspectives kindly and remember that 
they do not necessarily speak for the authors or the Orthodox 
Church as a whole. 
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Rouba’s Story 


“I am from Damascus, Syria. 
I was born on a street called Straight.” 


Road to Damascus: Life Before the War 


| i FROM DAMASCUS, SYRIA. I was born on a street called 
Straight. It’s in the Bible. I lived about a block away from the 
church where St. Paul received his sight. It’s called St. Ana- 
nias Church. I lived there for the first fifteen years of my life.” 
Without prompting, Rouba initiated her story by connecting 
her place of birth to the biblical narrative. Damascus is often 
simply noted as the capital of modern Syria, but for Rouba, as 
well as for many other Syrian Christians, the city has a much 
deeper meaning rooted in the two-thousand-—year history of 
Christianity. 

For most Christians living in the West, the story of the 
Faith’s continuing presence in the region of its birth remains 
largely unknown and untold. To visit Syria’s ancient capital city 
today is to behold a vibrant and active community of believ- 
ers who confidently stroll along worn cobblestone streets and 
through Roman gates once visited by the Apostle Paul. But 
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unlike in Paul’s time, when Christianity was a tiny, Persecuteg 
Faith only beginning to emerge oul of the shadow of Judaism, 
the Straight Street of Rouba’s childhood and of today is lined 
with large cathedral churches and domed bell towers topped 
with Byzantine crosses that light up at night. 

Visitors entering the environs of Damascus’s walled Old 
City as darkness falls will first notice dozens of blue-lit Crosses 
seeming to hover over a labyrinth of narrow Roman streets and 
Ottoman-era homes. This scene of historical amalgamation is 
set against the backdrop of a gently imposing Mount Qasioun, 
which overlooks the five-thousand-year-old city center. Though 
the green-lit minarets of mosques, more ubiquitous through- 
out the rest of modern cosmopolitan Damascus, might more 
readily catch the eye in competition with the blue crosses, it is 
clear that Christians have inhabited the more ancient parts of 
one of the world’s oldest cities. 

Simply put, Western Christians might be surprised to learn 
that this indigenous community whose ancestors heard St. 
Paul’s preaching never left. Syrian Christians survived con- 
quest by Islam and for centuries have maintained the Chris- 
tian Faith amidst political subjugation, shifting empires, and 
regional wars. Even today, they quietly and patiently endure 
the recent attempts to cleanse Syria of its Christian presence 
by violence. 

Pea as a unifying center of trade and politics was well 
aise aoncand years before Girja foun- 
River (the Old a on i the saaros of eae is Barada 
the modern downtown ip ee signal 

rastructure, ensured that it would 
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remain a geostrategically important and steadily populated city 
over the centuries. 

The ethnic and religious diversity of peoples that have pop- 
ulated Syria have a history of living under foreign rule. Con- 
trol of the northern Levant (i.e., Syria) passed from the ancient 
kings of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, and Greece to the emperors 
of Rome and Constantinople. It was in the Roman province 
of Syria that Saul of Tarsus, later to be known as St. Paul the 
Apostle, traveled from Jerusalem to Damascus with the express 
purpose of extending the Jewish persecution of Christians in 
that region. 

Saul traveled to Syria “breathing threats and murder against 
the disciples of the Lord.” Instead, while on the road to Damas- 
cus, the would-be persecutor was convicted by Christ’s words 
and struck blind by His divine light (Acts 9). Key to Saul’s Dam- 
ascene conversion was a local Christian named Ananias, who 
baptized him in the “house of Judas” located in the “street called 
Straight.” The house, later converted into the Chapel of Saint 
Ananias, is an ancient underground structure that still exists 
near Damascus’s Roman-era Bab Sharqi (the Eastern Gate). 

Christianity eventually flourished in Damascus to the point 
of becoming politically dominant, specifically during the Byz- 
antine era. Despite Muslim rule from the seventh century 
forward, this area of the city, known as Bab Touma (from the 
Thomas Gate), continues to be the Christian quarter. Between 
the Eastern and Thomas Gates sits, among thousands of Chris- 
tian homes, the Orthodox Patriarchal Cathedral of St. Mary 
(locally called Maryamiyeh or Maryamite), which has been 


rebuilt multiple times since its second-century founding. 
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Rouba described the religious dynamics of Bab Touma thu 
8: 


I lived in a part of Damascus where it was all a Christian sub- 
urb. In Syria, Muslims tend to live around their mosque; Chris- 
tians tend to live around their churches. And where I lived, that 
part of Damascus was pretty much all Christians. I did not have 
one neighbor who was Muslim. It was not often that you saw a 
woman wearing a head cover, and every five minutes you walk 
you find a church. 

My elementary school was right across the street from an 
Orthodox church. We had the freedom, as children in the 
schools, to go to church, light a candle, say a prayer, and then 
come back. If we're late, the teachers would see us come out of 
the church, they will not reprimand us for being late. My school 
was all Christian teachers. I never had a Muslim teacher. And 
for Christian holidays—although it was a Muslim country and 
we got holidays off as the Muslims when they had them, but as 
Christians, for Christmas, they won't count us absent if we took 
an extra day or two off. You were not marked absent because 
they understood that that’s our feast. 

Your weekend was only a Friday. So for us Christians on 
Sunday, I used to always go to church. And my favorite part of 
the Orthodox service is Matins. Because that’s the one I'll get 
to hear before I go to school. I never made it to communion [on 
those particular school days]. But I would go and sometimes I 
will be as late as eight-thirty to class. But they knew that we'll 
be in the church because they understood that we're Christians 


and we want to make it to the first part of the service at least. 


Rouba's Story 


The Syrian government had not always shown the respect for 
religious diversity described by Rouba. Historically, the Syrian 
Christian community survived the changing of Muslim gov- 
ernments that at times persecuted them as infidels or simply 
treated them as second-class subjects who paid the jizya, a spe- 
cial tax to discreetly practice their Faith. The Ottoman mil- 
let system allowed religious groups, including Sunni and Shia 
Muslims, Orthodox and Catholic Christians, Jews, Druze, and 
others, to sustain their particular customs and identity. Each 
religious group, rather than the state, guided the education of 


their young. 
Rouba continued to tell us about her schooling in pre-war 


Syria: 


For us, growing up, we had to take a religion class. If you're a 
Christian, you take Christianity; we had some friends who were 
Jewish, and they had Jewish teachers. We had one girl who was 
Muslim, so they’ll take her to a different class, and they'll teach 
her her religion. So for us it was Christianity, definitely, but they 
didn’t try to segregate between Catholic and Orthodox. It was 
one religion; they would teach what’s both in common between 
the two of them. And you had to pass that subject. If you failed 
religion and reading, for example, you'll have to repeat the 
entire year. They will hold you back in your class until you learn 
everything you're supposed to learn. So it was actually much 
more strict than what my kids do now in school. 

The Muslim girl—she was one of my best friends. And we 
would talk sometimes about our differences. And we were really 


sad in our class when she came in seventh grade and her father 
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had forced her to wear a head cover because he did not want a 
man to see her head. It wasn't even religious so all of ys Were 
just sitting in the school crying with our friend. And she said 


“Yeah, I wish I was Christian. I wouldn't have to do this,” 


Intrigued by Rouba’s description of her religious freedom asa 
Christian girl in Damascus, we inquired about the possibility 
of public festivals, such as Christmas celebrations, in a Mugs. 
lim majority country. Every December, similar to American 
tradition, Syrian Christian houses are decorated with Christ- 
mas lights and religious iconography. Families construct elab- 
orate Nativity scenes within their homes while images of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph are on full public display. Rouba’s depiction 
of Christian festal seasons seemed even grander in scale than 
what takes place in many American Christian communities. 
She began by explaining, “I miss the big feasts in Syria at 
Christmas and especially Pascha, which is Easter here. I miss 
that one very much. Because when it was—I’m going to get 
emotional . . .” At this point Rouba began to tear up. After a 


moment she continued: 


* was everybody out on the streets. People would hold candles. 
“fact there were some Muslims who would come and look 
a te, eae they knew, “Oh, that’s the day the 
Pascha every : im their Christ's resurrection.” When it’s 
They take i arch does not have service at the same time. 
the itt. h they know people will want to visit all 
` = was such a big celebration, Every church would 


be just p; 
packed 
from door to outside their fences. So if you g0 
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to a church and you can't go in, you can try to go to another 
church because they have different times for service, One would 
start at nine, one at nine-thirty. And you hear the church bells. 
I miss the church bells. And everybody would go to everybody's 
house afterwards and say, “Christ is risen!” And the same thing 
for Christmas, we'll say, “Christ is born!” We'll go to families’ 


houses and get together for dinners. I miss that a lot. 


“We Drank Coffee the Same Way” 


THE SYRIAN GOVERNMENT'S PROTECTION OF religious free- 
dom for Christians extended to the Jewish population as well. 
Rouba offered deeper insight into how Jews fit into Syrian soci- 
ety. She adamantly denied that the strained relations between 
Syria and Israel affected Christian or Muslim relationships 
with Syrian Jews: 


They had as many rights as everybody else did. Toward the 
end of my street, walking about ten minutes—one of the most 
famous fabric stores was owned by a Jewish guy. He and his 
family, the whole family, had the same business, and everybody 
loved their family because if they needed to buy a dress they'll 
go to him: “What do you think I should buy?” 

And our neighbors downstairs, we always had good rela- 
tions with them. We used to play with their kids. Their oldest 
son’s name was David, and their daughter was Sheila. So we 
used to go downstairs and play with them. Except for Satur- 
day. We won't knock on their door. Because they will not open 


the door. They won't turn on electricity. They were very quiet, 
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so we respected their space (because of the Sabbath). But to 
we had really good relations with them. My uncle had sions 
to a part of town where all of his neighbors were Jewish—in 
fact the entire street is called Street of the Jews because they 
all lived there and there is a synagogue. We wouldn't go to the 
synagogue because it was extremely disrespectful. They wil] 
not allow anyone unless they're Jewish. The church was open 
for all. But we respected their space. We were never allowed to 
go play, even in the same street with their synagogue because it 
was considered disrespectful to them, and they made it clear, So 


we just gave them their space. That is the Jewish street. It’s stil] 


called that way till now in Damascus. 


The historic Jewish quarter of the walled Damascus Old City 
is a sleepy and underdeveloped neighborhood named Al-Amin. 
It is nestled behind Bab Kissan—the Roman gate from which 
St. Paul was lowered in a basket while fleeing persecutors (Acts 
9:23-25). In memory of this event the gate was transformed 
into a pilgrimage site known as the Chapel of Saint Paul. Stroll- 
ing through the Jewish Quarter and visiting the synagogue 
today, one will be told that most Syrian Jews have gone to 
Brooklyn—a process that began en masse in the 1990s. There 
are now perhaps a dozen families left. 

Tragically, Syria’s most ancient Jewish heritage site, the 
Eliyahu Hanabi Synagogue—traditionally known as the 
spot where the prophet Elijah anointed Elisha—was utterly 
destroyed as fighting enveloped the area in 2014. Eliyahu 
Hanabi was located in a Damascus district called Jobar, which 
was held by an al-Qaeda-linked group, al-Nusra Front, which 
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has fought to overthrow the Syrian government since 2012. The 
synagogue was two thousand years old and filled with priceless 
Syrian-Jewish artifacts. 

Rouba added that on a cultural level Syrian Jews lived no dif- 
ferently from Arabs: 


The only thing we had to be cautious of talking about was 
religion, with Jewish neighbors and with Muslims. Otherwise, 
there was no difference. We drank coffee the same way, all the 
food was cooked the same way. We bought groceries from the 
same grocery store, clothes from the same street, just like here 
[in America]. There was no difference. You just didn’t want to 


say something that'll offend their religion. But it’s just like here. 


Sneaking Off to Church 


AFTER SHE HAD DISCUSSED THE positive experiences of her 
Damascene childhood, Rouba’s narrative darkened. The goal of 
the evolving Syrian judiciary system of the twentieth century 
was to bring about national unity through equality under the 
law, but on matters concerning family the religious courts held 
authority, a custom going back to Ottoman times. The legal- 
ity of marriage and divorce as well as the rights pertaining to 
child custody and inheritance depended on the religion of the 
citizen. 

Muslim and Christian views of marriage vary significantly, 
and Rouba shared how specific government policies affected 


her directly: 
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My father was abusive to my mother, physically and mentally, 
in every way—in fact, looking back, I think my father Was either 
bipolar or schizophrenic. He thought there’s people out there 
to get us. So he won't let us leave the house. He won't let ys 
have friends. But we'll sneak behind his back. Every kid does— 
behind their dad’s back. We'll sneak to go to church and pray 
when we're really sad, when he’s going through his emotional 
troubles. 

When he decided that he wanted to divorce my mom to 
get someone who was younger, he went to the church. And 
the church said, “No, we do not give divorce. This is your wife. 
Youre united by Christ. We cannot grant you a divorce because 
your wife has done nothing wrong.” So he told my mom that he 
wants to marry a Muslim to force the church—not because he 
was a Muslim, or he believed in their religion, but because they 
believe in polygamy. So my father decided he wants to become 
a Muslim to marry someone who’s younger than Mom. And 
I was terrified because I was under the age of eighteen. That 
changed now. At the time when I had my family problems, any 
child under the age of eighteen, by the law, if the father becomes 
2 Muslim, they follow the father’s religion. So I was terrified 
that that would be forced upon me. Because having a Muslim 
stepmother, I absolutely will have no right, and I would be prob- 
ably sent off and marry someone who's Muslim by age fifteen or 
sixteen. 

l wanted to stay a Christian, so I went to church, and I spoke 
to Bishop Moussa—he’s still there in Syria, he’s still living. I 
told him, “I need you to help me because I would be dead if my 


father forces me to become a Muslim.” And he is the one who 
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spoke to Mother Pelagia at the St. Thekla Monastery. He told 
her, “I have these two girls’—it was myself and my sister. He 
spoke to Mother Pelagia on the phone, and I went to Bishop 
Moussa and he said, “Well, here is the story. You can go up to 
the monastery, and if you go there, no one’s going to come and 
take you out of the monastery. If you seek refuge in the church, 
police will not enter in the church. They're not allowed to by 
the Assad regime.” I was really happy, and we pretended—my 
sister and I—that we were going to go to the school one day, but 
we fled to the monastery. It was about a month before I turned 


sixteen. So I was fifteen. And my sister was only thirteen. 


The Mountain Sanctuary of Maaloula 


THE REMOTE TOWN OF MAALOULA is situated about forty 
miles north-northeast of Damascus. It is known for being one 
of only three villages in the world where a specific dialect of 
Aramaic is still spoken as a living language both in church and 
on the street. Western Aramaic, the vernacular nearest to that 
spoken by Jesus and His disciples, is closely related to Syriac. 
As Maaloula was historically isolated due to the region’s moun- 
tainous terrain, Arabic did not supplant the indigenous lan- 
guage as it had in most of the rest of Syria. This was also due 
to Maaloulans tenaciously preserving West Aramaic in their 
church liturgy. Thus it remains one of the few places in the 
world where the liturgies of Saints John Chrysostom and Basil 
the Great continue to be prayed in Aramaic. 

Another direct connection to early church history is a hier- 
arch named Eutychius, mentioned at the First Council of Nicaea 
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as “the bishop of St. Sergius in Maaloula.” Convened in iis 
by Emperor Constantine, the council affirmed in creedal f 25 
the full humanity and divinity of Christ. This “Symbol o f Falte 
is congregationally recited in churches around the world tod, 

In the mid-twentieth century, Maaloula boasted a postie 
tion of some fifteen thousand Christians, who lived Peace. 
fully alongside a small nearby Muslim presence. For Centuries 
Christians have made pilgrimages to the town in order to mie 
ship at its famous monasteries, churches, and shrines. Before 
the recent conflict in Syria, the town’s reduced population of 
three thousand would swell to ten thousand during the sum- 
mer months. Families from Damascus considered the pictur- 
esque mountainside town a prime holiday location. 

The two most famous monasteries are Mar Sarkis, with its 
early Byzantine-era buildings overseen by local priests and lay- 
persons, and Mar Thekla, an Orthodox convent and orphan- 
age under the Patriarchate of Antioch administered by Mother 
Pelagia Sayyaf. It was from Mother Pelagia of St. Thekla Mon- 
astery that Rouba sought help: “A month before I turned six- 
teen, I escaped my home and went to live in a monastery in 
a city called Maaloula—it’s kind of a small town—where they 
still speak Aramaic. I escaped from my father, who was becom- 


ing a Muslim, so I can stay a Christian.” 
Rouba remained at St. Thekla Monastery for two years. 


I left a month before I turned eighteen. But my father didn't 
know. I could not leave the premises of the monastery. I was 
protected by law within the monastery, but my dad had enough 


power and money that he set people outside to kidnap me and 
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my sister back, just so he could get revenge with my mom. It 
was just an ugly adult thing that was happening. So I couldn't 
leave the monastery unless I was with Mother Pelagia in her car 
[because Christian clergy have] a special license plate where, 

if you get stopped at a checkpoint for whatever reason, they let 
her go. For example, she’ll have trips to go visit monasteries in 
Lebanon, and I went with her once. Everybody’s car is being 
searched at the border but her car. She had the yellow tag. They 
let her pass. “You can go. Go, Mother Pelagia.” You don’t have to 
stop because the president gave them permission that they are 
okay. So I got to go to Lebanon without a visa, without an ID, 
without anything. 

The monastery was wonderful. They had an orphanage with 
twenty-five girls. And there were thirteen nuns at the time. 
Well, when we first went there, it was eleven. And Mother 
Pelagia said, “You guys are too old to be in the orphanage.” And 
she tried to get us to go back to school, but she said, “I just can't 
send a nun with you every morning to go to school, to wait 
for you through the school day, and for her to bring you back.” 
Because if I have a nun with me, even if my dad had somebody 
trying to kidnap me, all the nun has to say is, “Help,” and every- 
body will be against the person who's trying to hurt her. That 
was just the culture. You don’t harass nuns. You don’t harass 
women in general. 

It was a big monastery. We had a lot of rooms for people who 
want to come for retreats or just want to come and stay and 
pray for a few days. And Mother Pelagia, at the time, put me 
in charge of those rooms. It was my job with one more nun. I 


was working under her. It was our job to get the rooms ready, 
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clean them up, and pass keys out to visitors and guests, And 
that’s how I met Tim [her future husband]. It was sometime jn 
October when the nun who was supposed to be with me—jf 

a man comes, it’s impolite for a girl to meet a man alone—fo, 
safety issues too. But that day, Mother Pelagia said, “Rouba, 


Sister Marina is not here, so youre going to have to deal with 


the rooms.” 


I said, “Okay.” 
And she said, “We have an American guy coming. He’s going 


to be a student. And that’s the room he’s going to be in. Go and 


get it ready.” 
I was like, “Okay.” So I went upstairs and I got it ready, and, 


that night, he arrived. 

Because of my father, I hated all men. I truly just could not 
look at a man. Well, not hated. Disliked, I guess, is the word. 
Hate is a strong word. But when Mother Pelagia called me, 
“Come on, there's a student. He’s ready for his room.” And I 
remember looking at Tim. I was like, “Oh my goodness, he’s 
so tall.” After Mother Pelagia, I was the first one to meet him 
at the monastery. And I’m the one who gave him the keys and 
showed him his room and showed him where things are. I did 
not speak very good English. It was really funny. It was mostly 
pointing and signing directions. 

So that was my job at the monastery. And we’d help out 
with the orphanage, where we had to clean up the rooms, do 
the laundry, Twenty-five girls is a lot of kids to take care of. 
The oldest one was eleven. | was just five years older than the 
oldest one there, but I was still too old to become an orphanage 


irl. 
girl. And I was not forced to be a nun, but it was wonderful to 
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participate in the prayers, I loved the morning prayers and the 
evening common prayers. In the evening, we'll sit with all the 
nuns sometimes—depending on the time and if we had finished 
our chores—we'll sit in the hall and read the Psalms together or 
read a saint’s story. I would help out making icons. They taught 
me how to make icons with beads. And Sister Theodosia—I 
used to help her print icons on wood, just paper icons. I had 
to glue them on and put lacquer over them. Yeah, that’s what 
we did. Sometimes we'll show people the church and open the 
doors for visitors and lock the doors. It was very busy. [There 
were] lots of visitors. In fact, one of the most memorable ones: 
this Russian lady who came with her two children, she was an 
Orthodox Christian. She only came out in the evening. She 
didn’t want to be seen. And I asked her, “Why are you not want- 
ing to be seen?” She speaks Arabic, broken Arabic. She said, 
“Because my husband’s Muslim. He brought me here because 
he wanted me to meet his family, but he trapped me. I can't 
leave the country with my children because they're Muslim and 
they belong to him.” She taught her kids not to say a word about 
going to church. To his family, they were Muslims. But when 
her husband's out of town or leaves the country for business, 
she would come to the monastery once every few months, and 
` she had her kids baptized in secret. There were a lot of people, 
actually, like that. There were a lot of Muslims who would come 
and visit and bring gifts to the monastery and go upstairs and 
venerate St. Thekla’s grave. 

The monastery owned a farm that had sumac and incense 
trees. And the caretakers were a family of Muslims. They had 


thirteen children. They're the ones who kept the farm. The nuns 
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were good to the farmer, and the farmer and his family wer ë 
really good to the monastery. There was a lot of respect between 
the two of them. Religion set aside, they were good people—on 
both sides. 

Hafez al-Assad’s sons would come and visit Maaloula. They 
loved the monasteries. And by then my sister and I had really 
established and got with the rhythm of the monastery, and we 
knew where things are. We were needed too, which felt good. 
One day Bashar al-Assad came unannounced. He had time and 
he wanted to come visit the monastery. He came and he went 
upstairs to St. Thekla’s grave, and he venerated her grave. And 
he came downstairs and he made a visit to the church, and then 
he had lunch with Mother Pelagia and a few other townspeo- 
ple that came up. There are some videos—you can even look 
on YouTube—from his recent visit with his wife. He started 
bringing his own children to come and spend time in Maaloula 
with the orphan girls. There's pictures all over the internet. And 
that’s right before the war started. One time he decided to have 
lunch only with the orphan girls, with his kids and his wife. 
He's what's called the Alawi, and Alawites, they really respect 


Christians. They have a love for Christians. 


As Rouba would make clear to us by the end of the interview, 
those were very different times—Maaloula’s picturesque and 
quiet environs would be radically altered by the coming war 
and the black-clad strangers who would for a time take over 
and subjugate the town. These Aramaic-speaking Christians 
would suffer much, but Rouba saved this most tragic part of her 


narrative until the end of our conversation. 
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Spitting in Daraa 


ACCORDING TO ROUBA, THE GOOD relations between Chris- 
tians and Muslims that she experienced in Damascus and 
Maaloula did not exist in some other places, specifically in 
Daraa. The city of Daraa, with a population of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand and located about eighty miles south of Damas- 
cus, almost on the border with Jordan, is notable for being the 
location of the initial point of conflict in the Syrian crisis. In 
2011 the political and religious tensions in Daraa escalated vio- 
lently, resulting in the deaths of several police officers and civil- 
ians, after which the government laid siege to parts of the city. 
Building on the momentum of that confrontation, those want- 
ing to oust Assad, whether citizens demanding greater democ- 
racy or radical Muslims desiring to establish sharia law, seized 
on the opportunity. 

Rouba was living in the United States when the Syrian war 
began, but her prior experience living in Daraa had left a deep 


and lasting mark: 


I traveled to the south with my family sometimes as we had 
family members, extended family members, who lived there. 
There was a lot of Muslim extremists in the south who did not 
like Christians. And that one time was my only encounter with 
someone spitting at me because I was wearing a cross and didn't 
wear [an Islamic] head cover. It was Daraa. 

After I left the monastery—that one year before I got mar- 
tied—we went out of the monastery, and I lived with my mom, 
and we actually had to move to the south. That’s that same city 


where that guy spat at me, called Daraa. We had to live there 
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in hiding from my father for a while because we Were trying; 
bring my youngest brother, who was still with my dad, to ¢ i 
and live with us. We lived in that city for about eleven ane 
before I got married. And I had to find jobs because we had 
nothing. My grandparents on my mom’s side of the family had 
owned a home. So we had a place to live without having to pay 
rent, for a long time. 

And while we were there, my mom worked with two broth- 
ers who are both doctors. One of them was a special spine 
doctor, and the other one, ear, nose, and throat. They needed 
a secretary, and my mom got the job. They loved her. And I 
remember when, the first few months when she was working 
there, some kind of fast came—I think it was Ramadan for 
them—and my mom would make them coffee in the morning. 
They loved my mom’s coffee. She makes really good coffee. And 
the doctors—when it was Ramadan, my mom did not make 
them coffee that morning. Both doctors came to my mom that 
morning, and they said to her, “Mariam, why did you not make 
us coffee? Did we upset you?” And she said, “No, it’s just—it's 
your fast. I wouldn't dare to make coffee.” And he said to her, “If 
you love us, you’d make us coffee. We'll just drink it inside, in 
the kitchen. We don't believe in the fast. We don't even believe 
we have the right religion. We think you do. Please make us 
coffee, Don’t stop.” 

And one of their friends, who was my mom’s doctor, was 
trying to come to the US with his family because he did not like 
Islam, but he was Muslim, There, if you’re born Muslim, you 
really can't convert because your entire family would die before 
Your eyes, and then they'll kill you. He had three children, 
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and he really wanted to come to the United States to escape 

his family. They were very—Muslim extremists. His daughter 
turned twelve. He did not want his wife, who was an engineer— 
he did not want her, his wife, or his daughter to wear head 
covering. But the cousins threatened to kill them if they see 
them on the street without head covering. So they had to wear 
a head cover. I remember he would come to our house, “I just 
wish I could be like you. I wish I could be a Christian like you. 


We have it wrong. We have it wrong.” 


American Assumptions 


In my second year at the monastery—before I turned eigh- 
teen—is when I met Tim, my husband. He was at the time 
studying in Syria, trying to learn Aramaic. And we spent a year 
in the monastery—not really talking much, it was a monastery. 
He came back to the States, and he would call, and we started 
writing letters. We discovered that we really, really missed each 
other, and that we're in love. And he came back to Syria, we got 
married, and, then, that’s how I ended up here. I came with my 
husband. 


AWARE THAT MANY AMERICANS HAVE never heard of the 


historic Christianity that survives in the Middle East, we asked 
Rouba if she had encountered any people who expressed con- 
fusion about her Syrian-Christian background. She immedi- 
ately responded with a laugh, “Yes, this is funny.” With a grin 
she recalled how, when she first attended church in the United 


States, a woman approached her and expressed confusion over 
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how a newly arrived immigrant from the Middle East ¢ 
wearing “normal” clothes. Ould be 
One day we had a work party at church, and I was Wearing 
shorts to the knee and the shirt that didn’t have a short sleeve 

but it was covering the arian “Rouba, how do you feel han 
these clothes you're wearing?” 

And I said, “Oh, do they look tight? They're really not tight at 
all. I mean, they're okay. Do they look tight?” 

And she said, “No, it’s just, weren't you used to Wearing 
gloves and these really big, long black robes?” 

And I said, “Me? Never.” 

And she said, “Oh, really?” | 

“No, no, those are the Muslims, the conservative Muslims, 
who wear these, not the Christians in Syria. In fact, I brought 
these clothes from Syria.” 

And she said, “Really? You didn’t have to cover your face?” 

I said, “No.” 

And the other funny story was that one of the deacons in the 
church asked me, “Rouba, how does it feel to live in a house?” 

And I didn’t understand what he meant. I said, “What do you 
mean live in a house?” 

“This house. How do you feel about living in this house?” 

I said, “It’s okay. The only annoying thing is I can hear who- 
ever’s in the next room. If they're talking, I can hear them.” And 
he just looked at me puzzled. And my husband was beside me, 
and he started laughing. He understood. 

The deacon asked me, “What kind of house did you live in for 


you to not hear the next room?” 
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I said, “We lived in stone. Everything was built out of 
cement—really strong buildings. But here, it’s made out of 
wood, and I really don't like it very much.” 

And he just looked at me, and his eyes were so big. He said, 
“You mean you didn’t live in a tent?” 

I said, “No, I did not live in a tent, and I've never been camp- 
ing ever in my life.” 

Even here at the local museum in our city in Texas, I was 
with my children. They were really small—maybe three and 
one—and were playing in the car area. And this woman saw 
me, and she told me, “Where are you from?” 

And I said, “I’m from Syria.” 

She said, “Where is that?” 

I said, “Syria. Although I can show it to you on a map, I just 
don’t have one. Do you know where Turkey is?” 

She said, “No.” 

I said, “Okay.” 

She said, “What kind of country is it?” 

“It’s in the Middle East. It’s an Arabic country.” 

And then she asked me—she said, “Why are you wearing a 
cross?” I always wear my cross. 

And I said, “Because I’m a Christian. Christians wear 
crosses.” 

And she said, “There are Christians in the Middle East?” 

I said, “Yes, there are Christians—lots of them—in the Mid- 
dle East.” 

And she almost looked at me as in disbelief and took her 
grandkids and left the room. And she was a wife of someone at 


our local university. It kind of hurts sometimes. It’s like, “Really, 
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are you that ignorant? You can't be.” But, at the same time, they 


. +4? % i on? 
don't know. Sometimes It's funny; sometimes it’s not. 


Another American assumption we questioned Rouba about is 
the notion that Syrians, especially Christians, would naturally 
want to immigrate to the United States for greater freedoms 


and economic opportunities. She responded: 


People have been trying to leave right now with the war because 
they're feared for their life and their children. My uncle fled to 
Germany with his family, but he’s waiting for the war to stop. 

I mean, they're happy in Germany. Everything is provided for 
them in an apartment. They're paying them monthly to go to 
school and to study German and to live there, but he is still 
wanting to go back. He's waiting, and since he was a Christian, 
he is afraid to be targeted by the Muslims. He lost three cousins 
by the Muslim extremists. They killed them within the past 

two years. He's afraid for his life and his children’s lives, so he 
fled Syria for that reason, but he’s waiting to go back. He’s still 
hoping things will calm down. 

One of my friends who is here, her parents’ house was 
bombed last year. They lived close to my family’s house, where 
they currently live right now in Damascus. She was able to 
bring them here financially. I was just in touch with her yester- 


day. S 7 l 
y. She told me, “Oh no, they did not like it here. They went 
back to Syria” 
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Suffering under Jihad 


WESTERN MEDIA THROUGHOUT MUCH oF the war have pre- 
sented the crisis merely as Syrians fighting Syrians in an inter- 
nal civil war that began through a series of spontaneous mass 
protests against the government. Even when it is acknowledged 
that foreign governments and fighters are involved, the mes- 
sage is fundamentally that pro-democracy rebels are fighting 
against a tyrannical dictatorship. This continues despite mul- 
tiple Christian leaders testifying to us that even during the 
earliest years of the unrest, opposition protesters especially in 
hardline Muslim areas would commonly chant, “Christians to 
Beirut, Alawites to the grave!” 

With this in mind, we asked Rouba if she perceives this 


uprising as a movement for democracy: 


No. It is something else. My family tells me. My brother lost his 
business. He had his own trucking business—he was working 
between produce farms in the south and shops and supermar- 
kets in Damascus and even all the way up to Aleppo. ISIS stole 
his trucks, so he decided to join the army. He actually told me, 
“I lost my money. I lost my business. I’m not going to lose my 
children to ISIS.” He joined the army right now to fight them 
back, and he is one of the soldiers. He told me, “Today we cap- 
tured ten Afghanis.” He'll tell my mom stories, “Today they had 
a Chinese guy in Qamishli, a suicide bomber.” 

They're not even Syrians. They're even people from Somalia 
coming to fight in Syria. If it was about democracy, what does 
Somalia and Afghanistan want from democracy in Syria? It 


doesn't make sense. It doesn't. It will not be democracy. It will 
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be slaughtering. They'll kill everybody who doesn't agree with 
e 


their opinion, the Muslim extremists. 

Rouba then described the intense sufferings her family expe. 
rienced as the initial waves of jihadism hit outlying suburb, of 
the capital starting in 2012 and 2013. Notably, it was during 
this same time that the first Orthodox priest from the Damas- 
cus area was kidnapped and martyred for his Christian faith, 
Father Fadi Jamil Haddad was pastor of St. Elias Church in 
Qatana. While attempting to obtain the release of one of his 
parishioners named Shadi al-Khouri, who had previously been 
abducted by an armed group, Fr. Fadi himself was kidnapped, 
On the morning of October 25, 2012, the priest’s body was 
found. “His body was horribly tortured and his eyes gouged 
out,” Antiochian Patriarchate sources reported at the time. 
Small cuts to his body revealed a painfully slow death at the 
hands of his tormenters. 

Rouba continued her narration: 


Last year, my mom’s cousin, who’s my age, she and her family 
were trapped for almost three months in a suburb in Damascus 
called Aadra, and they could not contact because they were 
surrounded by ISIS, and they were trying to starve them to 
death. Thank God she’s okay. My mother lost her two cousins 
within twenty-four hours. One of them—he was the only vet- 
erinarian in the southern town where he lived. And they called 
him, telling him, “Our cow is sick. Please come and look at our 
cow.” And while he’s driving to their farm, they set a bomb for 


um and they killed him. That night, they [the family] brought 
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his body, trying to wash him and get him ready for burial. And 
his cousin, they came to his home, they took him out, they stole 
his wife’s gold, they took their phones, everything they own that 
was valuable. They took him to the edge of town and stabbed 
him to death. That was within twenty-four hours. Then my 
mom’s uncle—about a year ago—he refused to leave his home. 
They came to him; they beat him to death. They still don’t know 
where his body is. They sent them pictures: Here is your family 
member. 

Pretty much my entire family was relocated. All of them 
were forced out of their homes. They go to the Assad-regime- 
protected areas because it’s safe there. Right now Damascus is 
well protected. You've got people coming from Aleppo, people 
who are able to escape the northern towns before ISIS moved 
in. Those who are able to escape, they came to seek refuge with 
the Assad government. And that’s where my family is right 


now. 


For many years now, Western political leaders and media 
have so demonized President Assad, often portraying him as 
a bloodthirsty tyrant bent on murdering his own people, that 
it is understandable that the majority of Americans assume 
that all Syrians would want him deposed. Rouba related this 
anecdote: 


My [American] neighbor, for example, asked me, “Oh, don't you 


wish that Assad would go away?” 
I said, “Absolutely not.” My neighbor is just shocked because 
they watch the news. And I tell them, “Don't watch the news. 
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ving. Not one word they say is true. Not one worg Came 
x re Iv] P | ; 
They re "e 


out oftheir mouth is true. 


he actually told me, 
ait lived there. I lived there. I saw jt 


Well, how do vou know that?” 


| said, “Because MY family 
iked on these streets. I talk to those people.” It’s just this 
J walke > 


They tell you what they want you to believe. It's not true. 
news. 


And J told he 


people who are Aji 
they're being tested heavily. 


r, “Pray for the truth to come out. Pray for the 


Christians to keep their faith no matter what. 
because 


Rouba, like many other Syrian Christians, believed that in Spite 
of Syria's seriously flawed political system, corruption, and 
severe limits on speech, the quasi-secular government is the 
only thing preventing her family from facing genocide at the 


hands of ISIS, al-Qaeda, and other terror groups. 


The Black Wind over Maaloula 


ONE OF THE FIRST LARGE-SCALE events of the Syrian war that 
caused the world to notice the plight of Christians was the Bat 
tle of Maaloula. The events of September 4, 2013, were not so 
much a battle as an unexpected blitz attack on the small city 
by black-clad, heavily armed self-identifying jihadists pouring 
down from the mountains. The invasion began with a massive 
suicide bombing of a security checkpoint carried out by a Jor- 
danian and ended with a complete takeover by nightfall. 

Unlike prior reports of massacred Christians, which seemed 
to be largely overlooked among international media, the con- 
quest of Maaloula drove world headlines. Up until that point, 
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prominent outlets in she U.S. had taken little notice of Syria’s 
approximately two million Christians who by and large did not 
join the rebellion. Sporadic reports of attacks on Christian vil- 
lages began making their way to the West in early 2012. For 
example, in March of that year the official Vatican news agency, 
Agenzia Fides, published a report citing “an ongoing ethnic 
cleansing of Christians” by anti-government fighters in cen- 
tral Syria. Ninety percent of the large Christian population of 
Homs had been forcibly expelled and their homes confiscated 
by rebels, according to the report. Yet even this shocking statis- 
tic received little attention at the time. By 2013 church leaders 
would tell The New York Times that 450,000 Christians had left 
their homes while fearing incursions by Islamist militants. 

At the end of 2013, a local Damascus TV station aired a 
short documentary film that managed to capture the height- 
ening sense of panic among the Christian community with the 
words. “The black wind blew through Syria, carrying Takfir- 
ism” (inspired by the Old Testament verse, 1 Kings 18:44: “the 
ky became black with clouds and wind").* Takfirism is the 
ideology of al-Qaeda and other extremist groups that demands 
“cleansing” from the land or execution for all apostates and 
non-Muslims. 

During the summer of 2013, just prior to the Battle of 
Maaloula, the war in Syria gained the broader Western pub- 
lic’s attention. President Barack Obama had begun consider- 
ing military intervention against the Assad government after 
accusations that a suburb of Damascus had fallen victim to a 
government chemical weapons attack. The Maaloula assault 


came just as an all-out missile strike against Damascus was 
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being debated in Washington. The story of Christian Maal 

la's takeover by hardline Islamic extremists caught the — 
tion of the American public. The New York Times summari ig 
the symbolism of Maaloula as a turning point in public olt 
with the following: “But Syrian-Americans lobbying against the 
proposed American missile strike flooded congressiona] mes. 
sage boards with appeals for Maaloula. A common refrain was 
that Mr. Obama was throwing Syria’s Christians ‘to the lions,” 

In Maaloula, the rebels did little to hide their intent, which 
clearly had nothing to do with democracy and religious free. 
dom, given there was no strategic government outpost there 
The coalition of militants from the al-Nusra Front (al-Qaeda in 
Syria) and the Free Syrian Army (a US-backed group) filmed the 
initial suicide attack and uploaded it to YouTube. When their 
position was secure, these opposition fighters began destroy- 
ing churches and defacing icons, which were ubiquitous in the 
small Christian town. The government immediately attempted 
air strikes against rebel positions at the town’s entrance; how- 
ever, Maaloula’s unique topography made it easy for the mili- 
tants to defend their positions once entrenched. 

The village is built directly into the honey-colored moun- 
tainside, at the base of which two sheer rock faces meet in 
“V” shape. The European-style Safir hotel as well as Mar 
Sarkis Monastery sit atop the mountain. During Rouba’s more 
peaceful pre-war years in Maaloula, she would have walked 
the unplanned, crisscrossing narrow streets characteristic of 
pre-modern Byzantine villages. When she looked up she would 
barely be able to catch a glimpse of the stone walls of Mat 
Sarkis, which sits a little behind the hotel. “The only p! oblem 
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is ISIS moved in ji hotel where it looks down on the monas- 
tery,” Rouba explained of the jihadists who had taken the high 
ground, from which they could easily target St. Thekla Mon- 
astery and the village below. They would later unleash a hail 
of mortars on the Christian townspeople. In a tragic irony, it 
was the first known instance in history when armed men occu- 
pied Mar Sarkis Monastery—a pilgrimage center named after 
soldiers. 

Saints Sergius and Bacchus (known in Aramaic as Mar 
Sarkis and Mar Bakhos), the patron saints after which the 
monastery is named, are widely considered among the earli- 
est and most celebrated Christian martyrs in both Eastern and 
Western Christendom, alongside St. George the Great Mar- 
tyr. Like St. George, Sergius and Bacchus were well-respected 
Roman soldiers who also happened to be Christians. They were 
officers on the Syrian frontier during the time of the Roman 
emperor Galerius (305-311). But when they refused to sacrifice 
to Rome’s pagan gods, their devotion to Christ became known. 
Refusing to deny Christ, their God and Savior, they were pub- 
licly humiliated, tortured, and ultimately killed. Saint Sergius 
survived the first round of torments and was later beheaded at 
Resapha, an ancient town in north-central Syria (later renamed 
Sergiopolis in his honor). At the height of the contemporary 
war, the Islamic State (ISIS) for a long time occupied the arche- 
ological ruins at the site of Sergius’s famed resting place. 

The militants used the hotel and nearby Mar Sarkis as a base 
of operations, while destroying the monastery—one of the old- 
est in the world, commonly described by archaeologists as hav- 
ing a church dating back to at least the third or early fourth 
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„ Mar Sarkis was not housing monks at the time Of th 
century. but its marble pre-Nicaean altar (famous for its rap, 
arent shape, which pare eee in churches before the 
Council of Nicaea) and church ee were severely damage d 
as well as desecrated by the jihadists. ARPE strewn-about 
broken crosses and numerous icons hacked to pienes or burned 
a priceless thirteenth-century icon of Ss. Sergius and Bacchus, 
especially beloved by the villagers, was lost forever. 

The Convent of Mar Thekla, on the other hand, was home 
to over fifty nuns and orphan girls. Throughout the al-Qaeda 
invasion and the brief battle that ensued, the nuns and the ckil- 
dren took shelter in a cave connected to the convent on me ae 
of the mountain into which the monastery structure is built, 
Rouba described the main reason the nuns and orphans iene 
for their lives in that moment: “To them, we're pagans,” she 
said, referring to the foreign invaders. The nuns and orphans 
survived and escaped, while reports indicated a dozen or more 
of the town’s Christians were killed and others kidnapped. 

In the week following, solemn funerals were held at churches 
in Damascus, and for the first time since the war began, poe 
tographs of Syrian Christian families saying goodbye to E 
martyrs made front pages of some newspapers in the rane 
States. Coffins of the deceased were draped in Syrian national 
flags with a large gold liturgical cross placed over each. 

The nuns, orphans, and most of Maaloula’s remaining res- 
idents survived the first takeover. The Syrian military, along 
with armed locals, forced the jihadists to retreat after a week- 
long fight. But the Opposition fighters launched another, even 
larger assault from the surrounding Qalamoun Mountains at 
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the end of November and early December. By then thirteen 
nuns remained at St. Thekla Monastery, including the abbess, 
Mother Pelagia Sayyef. During the second assault on the village 
the nuns were kidnapped and taken to the nearby rebel-held 
town of Yabroud, which had previously been stripped of its 
Christian community and its churches desecrated, including 
the third-century Ss. Constantine and Helen Church. 

The second assault resulted in an al-Qaeda occupation 
of the town for well over a year. Rouba said she had heard 
through family and friends of attempted forced conversions 
as well as executions of Christians who refused. These rumors 
were borne out by media reports and Christian persecution- 
monitoring groups at the time. For example, local Catholic 
leaders had notified the Vatican by December 2013 that three 
men—Michael and Antonios Taalab and Sarkis Zakhem—had 
been summarily executed, each shot in the head, upon refusing 
to convert to Islam when the invading militants entered their 
homes. It was not until April 2017 that five Christians who had 
been abducted in the 2013 Maaloula takeover were finally given 
funerals in Damascus—it took that long to locate their bodies. 
The body of a sixth abductee was never found. 

Meanwhile, the nuns were held by al-Qaeda militants who 
hoped to use them as bartering chips to prevent Syrian govern- 
ment advances in the area. Rouba pointed out that the Antio- 
chian Patriarchate had pled for immediate help from global 


leaders: “We call upon the international community and world 
governments to help secure the release of the nuns of Mar 
Takla [Thekla] Convent and the orphans who are being held 


since yesterday,” Patriarch John Yazigi had urged, but the plea 
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fell on deaf ears. Shockingly, Western media in some insta 
actually relied on al-Qaeda—produced propaganda videos i 
statements of rebel sources to give the impression that Mana, 
lan residents had been “liberated” from the Syrian government 
For example, on December 20, 2013, National Public Radio 
(NPR) in its headline stated bluntly, “Rebel Leader: Nuns Were 
Led to Safety, Not Seized, in Syria.” 

The nuns would be released after three long and tense 
months as part of a prisoner exchange between al-Qaeda- 
linked rebels and the Syrian government. Bishop Luka x 
Khoury of Saidnaya and Maaloula greeted the nuns at the Leb. 
anese border, weeping tears of joy: “All of Syria is happy today,” 
he said. “These are women who do nothing but pray. .. . They 


don’t have weapons or bombs. On the contrary, they pray for 
people to be safe and secure.” 

In April 2014 the Syrian Army and allied militias finally lib- 
erated Maaloula. Soon after, Christian clergy toured the aban- 
doned town with President Assad, camera crew in tow. Church 
after church lay in ruins as they were subject to looting. Bibles 
had been torn and burned, militants had written jihadist graffiti 
on walls, fires had partially burned through sanctuaries, and 
human excrement was strewn about the floors. It seemed the 
occupiers had not left a single cross, icon, or Christian symbol 
intact—everything was destroyed. The completely blackened 
walls revealed the firebombing of the first-century mountain- 
side shrine that held the relics of St. Thekla. 

Over the next two years, however, Maaloulans would slowly 
return to begin rebuilding as rebel forces in the surrounding 
mountains were beaten back by the national army. By 2016 
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there was new confidence that the “black winds” 


from the 
mountains would never come again, 


and Maaloula’s major pub- 
lic festival—the Feast of the Holy Cross—would oe sel 


thousands of Syrians for a triumphant celebration, Church bells 
rang throughout the Maaloulan countryside once again. Many 
Syrian Christians, like Mother Pelagia, see the resurrection of 
this Aramaic-speaking town as nothing short of a miracle. 

As Rouba was intimately acquainted with the nuns and 
known to keep up connections, we were interested to know if 
she had had any recent contact with Mother Pelagia: 


I spoke to Mother Pelagia personally. After they were kidnapped 
[and later released], I spoke to her on the phone. And I told 

her, “Mother Pelagia, they put videos of you saying that you're 
thanking them.” 

And she said, “No, I had a gun at my back the whole time.” 

I don’t know if you saw. There were videos on YouTube of 
the nuns sitting in a room, and they're talking about how well 
they're being treated and all that. She told me, “Well, we had 
a gun pointed at us the whole time behind the camera.” They 
made her say things, to make it look like she was safe with 
them, but she was not. She was a hostage. 

The orphans by then—see, the nuns have left the world. They 
didn’t leave the monastery, but they were afraid for the girls. 
They sent the girls off to Damascus, to a different place, to a safe 
place. But the nuns refused to leave their monastery. They want 


to stay. That’s their home. But the Muslim extremists who were 
a—they were up in that hotel. 


up in the—it was Jabhat al-Nusr 
_. They searched 


They came and they destroyed the front door. . 
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every room. And they destroyed the church. They burnt Tay 
some really sad pictures of how much damage they Caused. 
They're now trying to rebuild. Some people are afraid to go 
back still because ISIS is still around. That whole town was built 
in the mountains. It’s almost like a bowl under a mountain, The 
whole town is built in the bottom of it, so if they come and sur- 
round them, there are only four streets that can leave from that 
town. So a lot of people are scared to go. Some people just don't 
have the money. But people who go back, people in Maaloula, 
they will not leave it. They were the most stubborn people I had 
ever met. That’s their land, and they will go back. And that’s 


their monastery. 


The Miracle of St. Thekla 


ON SEPTEMBER 24 THE ORTHODOX Church commemorates 
the Holy Great Martyr and Equal of the Apostles Thekla, of 
whom the chanters sing, “He saved you, Thekla, when He rent 
the rock, He at whose Passion once the rocks were rent.” The 
first-century saint sought refuge from her persecutors in the 
mountains around the town, making her a natural choice as 
patron. 

Saint Thekla was born in Iconium (modern-day Konya, Tur- 
key), where, as a teenager, she heard the preaching of Ss. Paul 
and Barnabas. On his first missionary journey, Paul and his fel- 
low apostle suffered persecution in Antioch, which prompted 
them to travel to Iconium. Their preaching converted many 
vi and Greeks, with the result that “the multitude of the 
city was divided: part sided with the Jews, and part with the 
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apostles” (Acts 14:4). One of the Greeks who beli 

Thekla. Upset by their daughter's interest j ; j kay ane 

la’s parents, along with other outra fe ne = 
ged citizens, complained to 

the governor of Iconium, who thereupon imprisoned Paul. 

Christian tradition states that Thekla’s faith was strength- 
ened when she visited the apostle in prison, even as her pagan 
father was enraged. After the governor chastised Paul and 
expelled him from the city, he also attempted to punish Thekla, 
who was spared due to divine intervention. Thekla accompa- 
nied Paul during some of his missionary efforts. Even while 
traveling alone she emulated his successful evangelization as 
well as his patient endurance of trials. 

The early Church gave St. Thekla the title “Equal-to-the- 
Apostles” because of her missionary efforts alongside St. Paul, 
and “Protomartyr” because she was considered the first female 
martyr for Christ due to her extreme sufferings. Rouba was 
eager to tell us more of her story: 


Saint Thekla was taught about Christ by St. Paul himself. She 
was one of the first female, sort of, apostles, you could say. And 
St. Paul gave her permission to baptize people. And Maaloula 
was a town where she moved in. Well, first she ran away from 
her father, and on her way to Maaloula she had guards following 
her trying to kill her. She knelt before that mountain, and she 
prayed, “God, please help me. I can run no more. I'm too tired.” 
And God split the mountain in half. And, till this day, you can 
walk through that mountain. [Maaloula is from the Aramaic 
meaning “entrance.”] God split the mountain in half, and He 


showed her a water stream which is still there to this day. Years 
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ago, I had my kids walk with me down that Mountain, an dth 
played with the water. It was just a blessing to see. a 

When St. Thekla came to Maaloula, she would baptize thei 
babies. In fact, the altar where she baptized babies and adults 
is still, till this day, up in that mountain where her body is laid. 
After she died, the people of the village buried her in that little 
cave where she lived. And it’s a shrine now. So she would just 
go and pray with people, and people would be healed. | Was not 
able to find out if they [the rebels] damaged her body, but her 
body was buried there, where people would come and pray, We 
ask her to pray for us because we believe in heaven. We believe 
these saints are living with Christ right now, and they'll come 
and pray with us and help us through Christ’s help. People 
received their eyesight back. People were able to talk who 
weren't able to talk. People would come with cancer and they'll 
come and spend the night, and the next day they'll go to the 
doctor and their cancer will be gone. 

We have to honor her for all the teaching she’s done. So the 
whole town just loves St. Thekla. In fact, the two years while I 
was there, we had Muslim old ladies come, and they'll bring oil 
as a gift to the monastery. And they'll go up. I can’t remember 
how many steps, but I want to say they’re close to two hundred 
steps at least that you have to walk up to get to where she was 
buried. And these old ladies will be walking up, holding a jug 
of oil as a gift to the nuns in that monastery. And they'll go and 


they’l] pray—asking her to intercede for them. 


Sai | 
ae ha pursued her salvation in contemplative prayer 1” 
e 
Solitude of the mountains of Syria. Shortly after her death, 
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a group of nuns built a small chapel to house her body and 
established a monastic community in her mountain cell. The 
nuns of Mar Thekla are heirs of this tradition, 

Asa frightened girl taking refuge in a rural monastery, Rouba 
sang songs dedicated to the life and witness of St. Thekla. She 
took inspiration from the fact that the saint’s early sufferings, 
precipitated by her father’s rejection of the Christian Faith, 
seemed much like Rouba’s own immensely difficult childhood 
experience. On September 24, Christians around the world, 
and especially in the Maaloula convent, sing this hymn: 


You were enlightened by the words of Paul, O Bride of God, 
Thekla, 

And your faith was confirmed by Peter, O Chosen One of God. 
You became the first sufferer and martyr among women, 

By entering into the flames as into a place of gladness. 

For when you accepted the Cross of Christ, 

The demonic powers were frightened away. 

O all-praised One, intercede before Christ God that our souls 


may be saved. 


After we had seen her tears, heard her stories, and begun to 
realize her struggles, Rouba left us with these words: “Just pray 
for the Syrians. Pray for peace to come between the US and 


Syria.” 
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Marias Story 


“We came because we're Christians 
and were persecuted.” 


“Whenever the War Started, I Started Praying” 


I lived in Syria and Damascus for seventeen years. Then I moved 
to Longview, Texas, with my family because of the war. I grew 
up as an Orthodox Christian. I grew up mostly as—what’s it 
called?—high level, or rich kid. Whatever I wanted was there 
for me. So I would go with my family to church, but it didn't 
really mean to me that much. I would go to church just like any 
other kid, not believing. So, it didn’t really mean [anything] to 
me until the war started, and I believe there’s a reason for that— 
because that’s how I knew God. Whenever the war started, I 


started praying, and I started to see how God is alive. 


B THE TIME WE INTERVIEWED Maria in the summer of 
2016, she and her sister Farah had already begun settling 
into a very different life in the United States. Still, both teen- 
agers had started to acclimate themselves to American society 
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and were doing well in school. Following the trauma 
denly being uprooted from all they had ever known, they fi 

lived with their welcoming Syrian-American relatives vs 
helped them with the daunting task of starting their lives o, 0 
in America. Maria and Farah had escaped the war while "i 
parents and younger brother were initially left behind. Sa 
ever, it was a huge relief when three months later their mother 
Shaza, and brother, Mario, were finally able to join them. b 
was in Shaza’s newly rented small apartment living room in 
Longview, Texas, that we interviewed her daughter Maria. We 
eventually had the opportunity to interview all three of these 
resilient Syrian women whose voices are woven throughout 


of Sud- 


this chapter. 
Maria began by recounting her family and childhood mem- 


ories. Like Rouba in the previous chapter, she emphasized a 
peaceful Syria where Christians had freedom of both worship 


and movement. 


My mom is from Aleppo, which is a city in northern Syria. So 
most of my family lives in the north, so we would go to visit 
them, and we would go to Latakia, which is a city on the coast. 
It's really pretty. And my dad’s family is in another city, which is 
southern to Damascus. It’s called Sweida. They, my parents and 
my grandparents, have a summer house. So we would go, um, 
twice a summer there. So we used to travel around, and some- 
times we'd go to Lebanon, which is two hours from Damascus. 
Lebanon has mountains, the sea, the coast. And it’s a holy land. 
It has a lot of saints. So we would go to church and pray. We 


would go with them to different monasteries. And it was pretty 
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peaceful. We never really appreciated how peaceful it was until 


we lost it. 


Tracing the Steps of Saint Paul 


MARIA'S GIRLHOOD TRAVELS COMBINED VISITS to family 
with taking in scenic views and religious sites. One of the fam- 
ily's favorite destinations is located ten miles southwest of the 
Syrian capital, on the road from Jerusalem to Damascus that 
St. Paul traveled. Maria recounted, “There’s a church and mon- 
astery for Saul [i.e., St. Paul]. It’s the place where Jesus appeared 
to him and asked him, ‘Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting 
me?’ It’s really pretty.” On the spot of his conversion Christians 
built a church, and eventually a monastery, in remembrance of 
this pivotal moment in church history. This event marked the 
transition from what was at first a small Jewish movement of 
Christ-followers to St. Paul’s extended “mission to the Gentiles” 
across the Mediterranean world. 

Atop the stone gate at the entrance to the pilgrimage site 
is a placard in multiple languages, including Arabic and Rus- 
sian. The English reads “Saint Paul Vision Patriarchal Abbey.’ 
Decorated with crosses and twelve arches, in remembrance of 
the twelve apostles, surrounded by scrubby trees and encircled 
by a white stone wall, the circular church, built in 1961, sits in 
the center of this religious oasis on the southern edge of the 
Syrian desert. The whitewashed interior accents the semicir- 
cular wooden iconostasis, which shines brilliantly. The golden 
backgrounds of the icons reflect the sunlight beaming through 
the cross-shaped windows cut into the south wall. Maria also 
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remembered that the monastery, which is under the care of 
Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch, featured a statue of St ar 
He is not shown as the blinded and downcast sinner byt m the 
apostle to the nations, in flowing robes, holding a manuscript 
of his ecclesiastical writings. 

Maria grew up visiting many different monasteries with her 
family. Her sister Farah fondly reminisced: 


I clearly remember the monasteries that we’d always go to are 
the ones in Saidnaya and Maaloula. They're about one-hour 
drive from where we live, and almost every other week, we 
would go to each. And every winter it would be snowing in 
Maaloula. It’s like one hour away, so we'd always go play with 
the snow. We would visit with the nuns. We had a really good 
friend in Maaloula, Ukht Febronia. Her name is Sister Febronia. 


She’s a nun. She would always greet us very nice. 


Maria recounted that she “was baptized in Saidnaya” at the 
Orthodox Patriarchal Convent of Our Lady of Saidnaya, 
located in the mountains about twenty miles north of Damas- 
cus. Unlike the modern features and flat surroundings of Saint 
Paul Vision Abbey, the fortress-like convent reflects more 
ancient Byzantine architectural elements and is perched above 
the town. Pilgrims piously remove their shoes before enter- 
ing to behold the Icon of the All-holy Virgin, one of four icons 
believed to have been painted by St. Luke the Evangelist. Tra- 
dition has it that while crossing the Syrian desert, Byzantine 
Emperor Justinian halted his thirsty troops here at Saidnayé. 
While in pursuit of a beautiful gazelle, the emperor witnessed 
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in a vision the transformation of the animal into a brilliant icon 
of the Theotokos (the Virgin Mary or “Birth-giver of God”), 
who exclaimed, “No, thou shalt not kill me, Justinian, but thou 
shalt build a church for me here on this hill.” The convent the 
emperor built was populated by nuns from the Christian East 
and soon emerged as a prominent place of pilgrimage for both 
Christians and Muslims, who continue to seek out Saidnaya as 
a place of miraculous healing.” 

The travel writer William Dalrymple, who visited Said- 
naya in the mid-1990s, witnessed “heavily bearded Muslim 
men” prostrating themselves on their mats, their women qui- 
etly praying in the exo-narthex, as the Christian priest censed 
and chanting nuns filled the convent church with the songs of 
Orthodox vespers. After viewing this “degree of tolerance... 
unimaginable today almost anywhere else in the Near East,” 
Dalrymple questioned Sister Tecla about this unusual ecu- 
menism. The nun responded, “Our Lady has shown her power 
and healed many of the Muslims. . . . If they ask for her she will 
be there. ... We are all children of God.” ” 


Solidarity of Levantine Christians 


RELATED TO THIS VERY OPEN approach to how or where 
the mysterious power of God is manifest, Maria’s experience 
taught her to embrace the unity of Levantine Christianity. 
In our discussion about Orthodox and Catholic Christians 
in Syria, she argued that “there's really no difference,’ espe- 
cially at a moment when the cross is under threat in the very 
land of the Faith’s birth. Americans who visit Orthodox and 
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Catholic churches in the West may be confuse d by ig 
ment, as there are definite differences in theology ana as 
expression, but for a young Syrian like Maria there remaing = 
obvious division. Many Catholic churches in Syria and 7 ns 
non look and feel Orthodox in practice. Often Middle Bieta, 
Christians, when traveling abroad to Europe or the Us for the 
first time, are surprised to learn that not every church is per- 
vaded by icons, candles, and incense as is the norm in their 
home countries. 

Maria recalled her frequent childhood visits to Syria’s west- 
ern neighbor, Lebanon. The drive from Damascus to the border 
is less than fifty miles, so that in times of peace, it was fairly 
easy for Syrian Christians to make pilgrimages to the many 
monasteries throughout the smaller coastal country. In addi- 
tion to frequenting Orthodox holy sites, Maria also mentioned 
her family’s visits to Maronite shrines that are “in Lebanon, 
there’s St. Charbel, St. Rafka.” Mar Charbel Makhlouf was a 
nineteenth-century Lebanese Maronite ascetic and is known 
locally as the “Miracle Monk of Lebanon.” He is entombed at 
the Monastery of Saint Maron located in the Lebanese moun- 
tains between Beirut and Tripoli. Maria exclaimed, “I really 
like St. Charbel!” 

While the majority of Syrian Christians are Orthodox, this 
is not the case in Lebanon, where at least twenty-five percent 
of the population are Maronite Christians (a branch of Fase 
ern Catholics) and ten percent are Orthodox. The Maronites 
are named after the fourth-century monk Maron. The grouP 
adopted the Monothelite heresy in the seventh oa 
The original Maronites eventually fled to the mountains ° 
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Lebanon. mee tey maintained a sense of autonomy under 
Byzantine ani ii and they remained there under the 
conquering Muslim empires. 

When Latin crusaders arrived in 1097 to 1098, the 
Maronites—attracted to the idea of “warrior Christians” (as 
they themselves had resisted the ravages of the Abbasid and 
Mameluke persecutions)—heralded the Europeans as heroes 
and supported their establishment of crusader states along the 
Levant coast. While the Maronites fell under the auspices of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox Christians contin- 
ued to be guided by the Byzantine patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, Jerusalem, and Antioch. This divided Christendom contin- 
ues in Syria-Lebanon today, but for Maria the matter is simple: 
“Were Christians, so we should be one.” 

Given they are surrounded by a dominant culture that views 
Trinitarian theology as suspect at best and as heresy or even 
“pagan” at worst, the region’s Christians tend to look for every 
opportunity to present a united front, even sometimes in the 
political realm. In what might be dubbed an “ecumenism of the 
catacombs,” the Middle East Council of Churches (MECC) was 
formed in 1974 out of the shared desire to coordinate closely on 
urgent issues related to preserving the region’s sizeable Chris- 
tian presence and witness. The MECC often acts as a voice of 
Christian solidarity representing politically sensitive concerns 
to both Middle Eastern and Western governments. Since its 
inaugural meeting in Nicosia, Cyprus (it is now headquar- 
tered in Beirut, Lebanon), the MECC has the participation of 
the Eastern Orthodox, Oriental Orthodox, Evangelicals, and, 
beginning in 1990, Catholics. 
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My Country's Pride 


MARIA WAS A TYPICAL GIRL who enjoyed a Variety of actiy; 
ties, but what ranked highest was her commitment to her choir. 


I just remember I really liked my life. It was pretty peaceful. | 
was involved in swimming, choir, piano, and different stuff. | 
was in a choir which at that time had five hundred people in 

it, from the second grade—eight years old—until seventy-plus, 
We are divided in five groups. We trained in a Catholic Church 
called Saidet Dimashq. We would sing Muslim songs. We would 
sing Christmas songs. In French, English, Arabic, and Spanish, 
one time. And we would serve at church, whenever it’s Easter, 
Christmas. One time we were invited from the John Kennedy 
Center in Washington, DC, to represent Syria at the Arabesque 
Festival. They took one group from every Middle Eastern coun- 
try, and we were chosen. And they only chose the kids from 


sixth grade to ninth grade. So me and my sister came to the 


states, and it was a great experience. 


Though often subject to misinterpretation, the choir’s showcas- 
ing of Muslim folk songs at an Arab cultural festival in Wash- 
ington was an ode to this pluralist social arrangement that 
existed unusually in the heart of the Middle East. The choir's 
diverse and ecumenical repertoire prompted surprise from 
some Americans, who asked the Christian girl, “Why are you 
Buys singing Muslim songs?’ It’s because we are representing 
inei mit a ims. We lived in peace with them. They 

, € understood them as well.” She alluded 
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to the kind af “go along, get along” coexistence set amid a 
broader quasi-secular public life in Syria, where mosques and 
churches can be seen dotting streets side by side, which before 
the war surprised countless travelers, Simply put, most Syrians, 
especially in the large cities, would never see this as a problem 
or as out of place. 

Perhaps more unanticipated was Maria’s mention of public 
religious festivals celebrated by Muslim and Christian friends, 
which completely shattered the notion of an absolute sectari- 
anism more typical of countries like Saudi Arabia, where public 
expressions of Christianity are banned by law. “In our festivals, 
Easter or Christmas, they [i.e., Muslims] would participate. 
They would go around the church. They sing.” As an example, 
this could be seen at one local Damascus Christian event which 
is held every Thursday before Pascha. After Holy Thursday ser- 
vices conclude in churches, all streets surrounding the oldest 
and most well-known Christian neighborhood are blocked off, 
allowing crowds of Syrians to congregate and go on a walking 
tour of all the area churches, which open their doors for the 
communal occasion. 

She also mentioned how Christians would wish Muslims 
“Eid Mubarak” (which is to say “Happy Eid”; Eid al-Fitr is the 
festival of the breaking of the Ramadan fast). She described a 
mutual respect and common joy that seemed to pervade pre- 
war Syrian society among the kaleidoscope of crisscrossing 
ideologies of Damascus. Maria described Eid as “like their 
Christmas and their Easter. There’s vacations for each of them. 
There’s holidays. So we never really had fights with any of 
them. We lived in peace.” Maria’s conciliatory words reminded 
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us of the Apostle Paul’s exhortation: “If it is Possible, ac 
as depends on you, live peaceably with all men” 


12:18). 
Both Maria and her sister remembered the Prewar 


Much 
(Roman, 


pi years as 
a time of peace and stability overseen by a president who 5 
up- 


ported various Christian cultural endeavors, Specifically the; 
e 

choir. When asked about her perception of Bashar al- Rags 

Farah immediately responded with some surprisingly Personal 


anecdotes: 


He is clearly and very actively supportive of my choir. In fact, 
he was visiting the priest that started the choir just last week 
with his wife in the hospital. And so with every concert that 
we would perform in the opera house in Damascus, him, his 
wife, and the kids would always come and visit. And I remem- 
ber one time—they would assign us little kids with our pretty 
outfits and they would give us the bouquets of flowers to give to 
him. And at some point one year, I was the one to give him the 
flowers. We were hosted as a choir to be honored in the [presi- 
dential] palace in 2009 after we came back [from the Arabesque 
Festival in DC], and they gave each one of us a golden pin 

that says “My country’s pride.” I still have it here, and we also 
took individual pictures with Asma al-Assad. So that was my 
experience, but I also never had a job. I was only a student— 
everything was provided for me. I never thought about govern- 
ment nor questioned what was beyond Damascus or what was 


beyond my school even. 
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Have a Plan B 


ro ROUND OUT OUR IMPRESSION of prewar Syria, 


we asked 
Maria's mother, Shaza, for her perspective. She recounted: 


My life in Aleppo was good. I was raised in an American 
school. It’s named the Aleppo College. It’s a Protestant school, 
and I was raised there until I finished the high school, and 

then I went to the med school there. I got the residency, then I 
have my private practice for five years. When I got married, I 
moved to Damascus. Now I notice we were living at the heaven 
comparing to what happened after 2011 when the war begins, 
when the problems begins. We were living in a wealthy life. I’m 
a physician, my husband is a dentist. Our children are raised in 
Christian schools. It was a perfect life. As a Christian, we are 
having all our religious things. We can do whatever we want. In 
Easter the policemen closed the streets for just the Christians. 
It’s not available in other Arab countries. Even in Lebanon, it’s 
not the same. In Syria, we are living more freedom than the 
others as a Christian, but still, we have levels, you know. In 
2011, it begins to be more obvious. In our city there's nothing, 
but we begin to hear about problems in Daraa. Then it begins in 


Idlib and Homs. Then out of sudden, it gets disastrous. 


Communal trust was among the first casualties of the conflict. 
Shaza continued, 


You can’t imagine. Every day, people dead. Every day, bombings. 
Every day, missing persons. Every day, kidnapping, raping. And 


the problem—you don’t know who is your enemy. We begin to 
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ith others. Our circle begin to get closer and 


lose the trust W 
like—we can't move more than a Mile—fike 


closer. Then it ends 
circle less than a mile. That’s our safe place. 

A simple trip to the market or to church, which might have 
previously taken five or ten minutes by car, could easily turn 
‘nto an hour of navigating a nerve-racking maze of Security 
checkpoints. 

As Shaza mused on the catastrophic shift from an idyllic life 
to one of upheaval, she recounted being given a forewarning 
of the Syrian Christian tragedy. As a physician Shaza Minis- 
tered to those displaced due to the Iraq War: “I worked with 
the Iraqi [refugees] from 2003 to 2010 in a charity center, It% 
a program done by the Church, but they are accepting all the 
people—Christians and Muslims.” Little did Shaza foresee that 
less than a decade into the future it would be Syrian Christians 
themselves caught in dire straits. 

Shaza related how a number of Iraqi refugees tried to warn 
her: 


They talk about horrible stories. They're kidnapping, killing, 
raping. When they trust me after couple of years, they keep 
saying, “Have a plan B. They are going to do this with Syrian 
Christians.” I keep saying, “No, it will not happen.” They keep 
saying, “No, it’s going to happen, so think about what is your 
next step if it’s happened.” And we didn’t think about that. We 
Aier thought that this wil] happen in Syria. Most of the Syr- 
‘ans—they keep Saying that it’s protected because it’s a strong 


regi 
gion. I have been to Iraq and to Jordan, to Egypt, in the past 
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as a tourist—I saw poor people. We never see them in Syria, We 
have no homeless people in Syria. It’s a Prosperous country. It 
was a good country, but after, I think, 2006 or '07 till 2010, we 
begin to notice [something]. Maybe politics, maybe economic, 

Į don’t know what is the problem, but something happened, 
you know. Makes the people more poor so more suffer. They 
have these thoughts of revolution. I think that made them easily 


accepted this. 


Figures gathered by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) showed that by 2007 the number of 
Iraqi refugees that fled into Syria exceeded 1.2 million.” Most 
of these were unregistered, meaning they had trouble being 
reached with international humanitarian aid or accessing Syr- 
ian government services. A report cited by the UN Office for 
the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) during that 
period underscored that displaced Iraqis were helped “mostly 
through local Church organizations.” The financial bur- 
den on Syria, whose population was less than twenty million, 
of abruptly absorbing over one million impoverished Iraqis 
in need of housing, health care, and education helps explain 
some of the economic decline just before the war that Shaza 
mentioned. 

She then pondered the origins of the early uprising in Syria 
and how rapidly it became militarized and internationalized: 


I keep thinking of the Free Syrian Army. I heard about some 


young people who have their thoughts of freedom. They 


believe in these thoughts, but they were like the chess pieces. 
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killed. So that's what happened to the church in Idlib—yes, it’s 
destroyed. And they post a couple of photos. It’s sad. When | 
saw them, I cried. I was raised in this place. It’s my memories 
they destroyed, and in a bad way, you know, with disrespect. 


It’s hard. 


Shaza’s description is confirmed by an international correspon- 
dent who visited Yakubiyah and detailed the anti-Christian 
desecrations in a February 2013 report: “Those who swept 
through here seized anything of value, plundering even the 
chancel and the sacristy. Under a portrait of a benevolent Vir- 
gin Mary, a thief stole the chalice from the tabernacle.” A 
handful of Christian families stayed behind, but a separate 
report written months later stated that by late 2013, “nearly 
all Christians have fled after half a dozen were executed with 
their heads chopped off and about 20 more were kidnapped. 
The evacuation of al-Yakubiye has added to a Christian exo- 
dus which is prompting fears that the civil war could spell 
the doom of Syrian Christianity.” A Syrian school director 
who escaped from the region stated, “The people who came 
were from villages close by, and they were Free Syrian Army. 
... Christians were targeted because they were seen as being 
pro-Assad,” although she added some of the persecution was 
motivated also by greed.’ 

Through these early years of the war, debate raged among 
international analysts over the makeup of the armed opposi- 
tion, especially those attacking Christians and churches. When 
we asked Shaza if she could identify these “strangers” who are 
destroying both her and her country’s heritage, she cited the 
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Somebody is moving them for his own ideas. They need real 
freedom. They have real thoughts, but it’s not like that, When 
they faced with the extreme Muslims, they lost their lives 
Those extreme Muslims open the roads to the strangers to 
come. I can’t even imagine that Syrian people want to destroy 
our history, our old cities, our old things, because it means a lot 
for them as a Syrian. But for the strangers, it means nothing. It's 
easy to destroy everything. Like now, they destroyed the old city 


in Aleppo, which is five thousand years before Christ. 


“Most of Them Are Strangers” 


AS SHAZAS MEMORIES RETURNED US north to the place of 
her childhood, she recounted her baptism in a small village 
settled by Armenian Christians one thousand years ago: “I was 
baptized in St. Anna in Yakubiyah, which is a holy place. It’s a 
village in the borders between Idlib and Turkey. It’s a Christian 
place and Armenian place. There is two monasteries.” In 2013 


anti-government militants took over the village. 


They destroyed everything, even our church [St. Mary’s] in 
Idlib. They destroy everything—like the icons. They use it as a 
restroom. It's okay if you are not like this [i.e., Christian], but 
you have to have respect to other religions. That’s the way we 
are thinking. Like, we have respect to the Buddhists, to the 
Jewish, to Muslims. We have no problem with this, but those 
People have problems with this. You should be like them or 
no. They can’t accept the others. That’s the main problem. 


Th , 
ey can t accept any others. Follow their rules or you will be 
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words of her neighbors in Idlib: 


The people from Idlib who left told us they are Chechnij 

[i.e., Chechens], they are Pakistanian, they are Saudian, they 
are Kuwaitian—a few of them are Syrian, most of them are 
strangers. They put their hands on all the Christians’ proper- 
ties because it’s like gift from them after the war. They can do 
whatever they want with it, and they put people, Chechnii, like, 


around three thousand people with their families, so they put 


them in these places. 


Taken aback by this statement, we asked if she really meant 
to say that Chechen militants relocated their families from 
Chechnya, located one thousand miles away in southwestern 
Russia, to Idlib and now live in the homes of Christians who 


were killed or had fled. 


Yes. A huge amount of people—Chechnii with their families, 
so they put them there. Each one chose what he want, and they 
are living there. And even with my husband—my husband, I 
told you he’s from the south of Syria. He’s from a village named 
Jbeb—it’s next to Daara. It’s in Sweda. So we have fifty-three 
olive tree acres, and we have a farm with seven acres with a 
two-floors house. ISIS work there now—when they come, first 
off, they opened the doors. They brought big trucks. They empty 
everything from the two floors, like, it’s full with everything 
and everything is new. They are occupying our land, our prop- 


erties, just bec 
Just because we are Christian and nothing else. 
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“They Rise Like a Bomb” 


SIMILAR TO HER MOTHER'S DISBELIEF at the Violent turn of 
events, Maria also offered her perceptions of that transitional 
period of 2011. 


Į was fifteen [when the war started]. I went to a school called 
Lourdes, a French Catholic school, until ninth grade. Then I 
transferred to a school called al-Maoune, which is an Ortho- 
dox school, like, right across the street. And they were both in 
al-Qassaa, Damascus—pretty much a Christian area. And this 
area was targeted a lot by the militias or the Muslim groups— 
several times by bombs. 

Life before the war was pretty peaceful. I don’t remember 
anything wrong. I remember our friends were mostly Chris- 
tians—the close friends to my parents and our best friends. But 
because we lived in a Muslim country, we had to be in touch 
with some Muslim friends. There’s no way you're not going to 
see or talk to Muslims at all. They were nice. We never really 
had strict Muslim friends around. It [radical Islam] was some- 
thing that came up really suddenly after the war. And this kind 
of people—they rise like a bomb. 

I was in ninth grade—there wasn't bombing at that time, but 
you would just see on TV there’s something wrong. People are 
rebelling in other cities. It started in a really nasty way, I would 
say. They took the name of “revolution” against the president, 
but it wasn’t that way at all. They would kill people, target 
Christian places. And the president—there's nothing related 
to the president in that way. You want to change the president? 
Do it. Go talk to him, or do something that's related to the 
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government, but—in that way, the president had to fight b ack 


against the rebels. 


After her defense of the government's response as typical of. 
nation facing bloody rebellion, Maria emphasized the rig, ‘ 
radical or “strict” Muslims in exacerbating the violence. 


There’s always strict Muslims, but we don’t live in the same 
areas. There are areas for them. It’s not like Christians can’t go 
in this place or Muslims can't go. You can go, but you have to 
be dressed a certain way, like ladies have to wear long sleeves, 
and you can't be by yourself because it’s not very safe to go by 
yourself to these areas. The bombs would come from these 
areas. The government started bombing these areas, and—back 
and forth, and it was only affecting the innocent people who are 
living in both these areas because, you know, the people who 
are bombing, they have wives, they have kids, and they were 

all killed and affected. They [both sides of the fighting] are all 
bad. They're all killing each other. Even though I was with—I 
mean, I'm still with the president because until the day the war 


started, we were living in peace. 


In Denial 


FARAH ALSO SAID THAT FOR her the war unfolded on the televi- 
Si . 
on screen, as the first year was relatively peaceful in Damascus: 


O 
n TV, we sawa revolt in Daraa. I didn’t make anything of 


it, but j 
ut I also was alarmed a little bit. Like, “What’s going on? 
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But it really took about a ai to reach Damascus, | remember 
when things aA in Daraa. My uncle and his wife 
and children [Farah’s Syrian-American family members] were 
visiting in Aleppo, and I remember they were supposed to come 
to Damascus. We were so excited, and they stopped. They were 
called to go back or something like that, and Aunt Deloris was 
too scared. And I remember we called them and we were like, 
“There's literally nothing [happening in Damascus]. You should 
come visit. We're living everyday life and it’s all normal.” 

And I remember that year [2011] I wrote an article. I was in 
eighth grade, and we had someone, a lady, visit to work with the 
choir. She’s American, from New Jersey. After practice or before 
practice, I would always go talk to her. I was so overwhelmed 
by the American culture and Western culture, and I was 
watching Disney Channel. I told her that I loved writing, and 
then she said, “Oh, yeah, my friend is an editor-in-chief of J-14 
magazine.” I researched it and I was like, “Oh, this is a teenage 
magazine.” And then I ended up writing two articles for them. 
The first was just about my life in Syria, and it was this very 
small snippet. And then the other one—they asked me to write 
my perspective about what was going on in Syria and that was 
when things were first starting to happen, and reading it—even 
reading now—I was very in denial. I'm surprised they published 
it, but that was the truth for me, at that time, with that limited 
knowledge that I had. I’m pretty sure it’s still online. But I was 
very in denial that there was war or anything, and I do say in 
the article, “Everything's normal and I'm still going to choir 


practice.” 
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Farah stated that it was not until 2012 


_.. when things started happening in Damascus. We'd always 
hear guns. Literally almost every night. And not just guns, 
Bombings sound exactly like a thunder and an earthquake at 
the same time. I guess that’s how I put it in words. I remem- 
ber there was the thunderstorm here in Texas. We were in 
our apartment. We had been there for like a month—] guess, 
September or August—and we heard it and we literally—all of 
us thought it was an explosion. And we called my uncle like, 
“What’s happened in Longview, Texas?” Like, “What? We just 
came here.” And Uncle started laughing at us. He’s like, “Oh, it’s 


fine. It’s just thunder.” 


Surviving a Trip to School 


WHEN WE ASKED FARAH WHAT happened specifically that 
prompted her family to come to the United States permanently, 
she launched into a traumatic story involving the near death of 


her sister: 


We didn’t have power that morning, so we didn’t have news 
resources to know about the explosion that happened. For some 
reason, Mom didn’t send my brother Mario to school that day, 
and I'm very thankful for that. But Maria, me, and another kid 
that used to be driven by the same driver that would take us to 
school every day—went to school, and then when we stopped, 
we could literally see—on the highway we saw there was smoke, 


and Maria 
ane Maria and I started saying, “Do you know where the 
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smoke’s from?” i bet it’s from here,” and “I bet it’s from there,” 
aed eB ht ayntnen e 
really from, bu €ally want to say it ou 

we kind of knew where that area is. But “i in i a 

So we go there. There was a point near the school where 
there were police cars that had stopped us and told the driver 
he can't really drive further. And so the driver just drove to my 
school building two blocks away from where Maria would be 
going and dropped us off there. As soon as we got out of the 
car, they told us that this has happened, and there were some 
teachers and custodians and the principal were outside. There 
weren't any students, because most of the students that go to 
school are from the area, so they heard the explosion and stayed 
home, but we didn’t hear about it. 

The adults that were there told us, “There’s not going to be 
school today, so just go back home.” Maria had a history test 
that day. She’s like, “No, I have to go to school.” So she insisted 
on walking those blocks to her school building, and by the time 

` [had heard about the attack, I was trying to call her, like, “We 
need to go back.” I wasn’t able to contact her, and I called my 
mom. I’m sure Maria told you about what she had seen, what 


she had heard. It was a miracle that she was alive, she survived. 
Here is Maria’s eyewitness account of that frightening day: 

It was seven-thirty in the morning. And we were on the high- 

way called the Airport Way, which is like 1-20 in Longview. We 


had just left the area where we lived. It’s called Jaramana, And 


we saw that big explosion, and we were like, “Oh, that's far. 
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So we get to the area where our school is. It’s called Qassag in 
Damascus. I was in tenth grade at that time. There was a Station 
of the Syrian military. They stopped the driver and told us he 
can't cross, but they didn't tell us why. I had a history test that 
day. So I said, “Okay, I'll just walk.” And there was nothing. We 
didn't see any fire. We didn’t see anything wrong. So I started 
walking, and while I was walking in the neighborhoods, I was 
like, “Why is there glass on the floor everywhere?” I just didn’t 
know. So I kept walking and walking. 

I got to a place and I saw where the explosion was. It was 
two buildings from where I was standing. I saw buildings on 
fire and—well, it was a lot of fire—and firefighters’ trucks were 
starting to come and police as well. Sometimes, the rebels—and 
it happened several times—after they explode something—a lot 
of them are hidden somewhere, and they come whenever people 
try to help. They either explode another bomb, or they just 
start shooting randomly at people. Where I was, they didn't do 
another bomb, but they started shooting at people. And for me, 
a sixteen-year-old, it was the very first time in my life I would 
see something like that, and I was very traumatized. I just stood 
in my place, crying. I didn’t know what to do. I was frozen. And 
I hear a guy from the Syrian military. He was on the other side 
of the street. He said, “Move! Move!” And he had the really big 
speaker—he was like, “Move!” I looked at him—and I was in my 
place, and they were shooting. And he came running, and he 
pushed me away and at that moment a bullet came and hit the 
car I was standing next to. 

‘called my mom, cr ying, “They're shooting at me!” And my 


mom was like, “What? You should be in school.” 
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At this point Maria paused the narrative to laugh at the absur 


dity of being scolded for not being in school in the midst of 
such a tense situation. She continued: 


One of my teachers happened to come, and he’s like, “No, no, 
no, no, don’t tell her that.” He took the phone from me and 
explained what was happening. My mom begged him to take 
me to safety. He said, “Okay, okay, don’t worry about her. She’s 
with me.” So that guy, that professor, he took me to my old—my 
sister’s school—all the kids were in the basement. So he took me 
there, and the driver took us back. So it wasn’t a good experi- 
ence. I don’t like that day—and I don’t talk about it. It was in 
March 2012. 


“He Died at the Door of the Church” 


AFTER TELLING THE STORY OF her near-death experience, 
Maria then sadly began to recount the stories of friends she 
had lost: 


And I've lost two good friends. They were—both of them in the 
choir. One of them, she died with her dad and two other college 
friends. Her dad was taking her to her college, and they didn't 
even find her body. It was a truck full of explosions, and they, 
you know—whenever they do an explosion, they explode them- 
selves—the rebels. So she was in one of the cars next to the 
truck, and the way they found her is because of DNA. She didn't 
even have a body which is really sad. So that was how she died. 


, but 
Another friend in the choir. He's two years older than me 
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he’s the one who trains the children of the choir. It was Novem. 
ber 2013 when I come back from school [in Longview], an d 

my mom is so sad, and my brother too. And I asked, “What's 
wrong?” She said, “Nothing's wrong.” I said, “No, what’s Wrong?” 
She said, “A lot of people died today.” And my brother tells me 
the name [of my friend], and I'm like, “No, you're lying.” But, ] 
mean, it was really shocking and really sad. 

One of our friends died, and it was a bomb that came to the 
Christian area where the church is, and he died at the door of 
the church. This is a kind of bomb where it flies from the area of 
the rebels to—I mean, they have a GPS thing—to the area where 
they want it to be. So he died from pain because whenever it 
exploded small pieces, really sharp pieces, go in people and kill 
them. He died from this, and he died in pain. They couldn't do 
anything for him. It was really sad. I don’t know why I'm not 
crying. I think I'm trying not to, but a lot of times I cry. Maybe 


because I got used to it, which is really sad. 


Maria’s demeanor then turned to a purposeful intensity that 


seemed to mask an array of conflicting emotions. 


At LeTourneau University, I had an interview like this, but in 
front of a lot of students. And the day I did the interview with 
only the dean of students—to practice and know what she’s 
going to ask me—I cried. And whenever I went to the real—to 
the day of the interview—I found next to my seat a box of tis- 
sues, and I was like, “Oh, no.” And I don’t know all these people 
Í wanted really to g0 away when people were starting to show 


up, b idn’ 3 
P, but I didn't. That was a really bad experience for me. I was 
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really traumatized. I really wanted to get out of Syria. To this 


day, I would not go back to visit—anytime soon. 


“They Targeted Christian Places” 


AS A SYRIAN CHRISTIAN MOTHER, Shaza had her own per- 
sonal anxiety that included not only the continued violence 
against her nation and her Faith, but also, more poignantly, the 
potential endangerment of her children. She recounted: 


When the war begins—first of all they targeted the Christian 
places like schools. I told you, my children are in three different 
Christian schools, and they are bombed while all the students 
are there. And I know that a lot of students lost their legs, lost 
their hands, lost their lives. So we begin to close our circle. We 
begin to go to the church in our neighborhood in Jaramana. 

I was shocked when—it was 2012 when I went to the services 


there. The roads are closed by military. 


Such particular targeting of places of worship, schools, and 
Christian-dominant areas of Damascus is a recent phenome- 
non. The last major wave of specifically Christian persecution 
in the capital was in 1860. In July of that year anti-Christian 
riots broke out in Damascus related to the complex events of 
the Mount Lebanon civil war, which involved Druze-Maronite 
fighting, When the conflict spilled over into Ottoman- 
administered Damascus, Sunni and Druze mobs utterly 
destroyed the oldest Christian sections of the city in a ii 
of slaughter that left an estimated eleven thousand Christians 
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dead. One of those murdered was St. Joseph the New Mart 
. t 


a priest who was tortured and kille by being dragged throug 
the streets after he was caught distributing communion t i 
faithful. All of the ancient churches of the walled old city H 
plundered and burned to the ground, which is why to this dy 
the oldest church structures and roofs are not more than ‘ 
years old (discounting the much more ancient foundations A 
the base of the buildings). 

Just to attend church services in Damascus in 2012, Shay; 


had to navigate her way through Syrian security. 


People with weapons are searching us, our bags, everything—to 
go in the church because they're scared somebody get in with 
the bombs. The government are trying to protect the Christian 
places—the churches. At that point, to be honest with you, | 
didn’t allow my children to go to the church—just me and my 
husband, and not in the same time, not in the same church, 
because we're scared something happened, so one will still be 
alive for the kids. Even in Easter, even in Palm Sunday—we 
didn’t go together as a family. And I remember they got many 
threatening letters to the church Saidet Dimashq. They got 
letters that threatened they will bomb this church during Palm 


Sunday. 
Shaza was concerned not only with the physical welfare of her 


children, but also with the psychological effects of the wal 


especially on her young son, Mario. 
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Now, you ae j = anything about Syria. He don't remem- 
per anything. He will run away if you ask him fabout the day 
that bombs Ai pia is his school]. But on that day, | 
asked him. He said, iain a white fog, bad sounds, and the 
teacher told us—as a line holding hands—and they'd take us to 
the basement.” That day I called my husband, “I need my son, 

Į don’t know how. You have to bring him now.” And since that 
day, I didn’t send them back to school. 

It’s heartbreaking. So we decided that we will send them 
[Maria and Farah] earlier, so we sent them on June 4, 2013, to 
my brother's house in Texas. They came earlier than me for 
three months. During that three months my office was bombed 
three times—my private office. And each time, I faced death. 
Each time I remember when my office broken down as a build- 
ing because of the bombings. I said, “No, I’m not going back 
anymore.” It’s hard to face fear like this. But like after a couple 
of days, life is going. My patients keep calling me, so we take 
people, build [i.e., repair] what is broken, and we go there again. 

I faced a sniper once. That bullet passed like maybe two 
centimeters far from my ear, and I remember run away like— 
not just me—all the people in the street because we heard the 
sniper was shooting like crazy. We are running like crazy... 
Mortars. You can hear their voice when they are coming. So 
many times we're just frozen on the streets. We are hearing it 
moving, but we don’t know from where it’s coming, for where 


it’s going, so we have to freeze, hide till it hits. 


We asked her whom she believed to be responsible for this ter- 


ror. She replied: 
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the United States for the sake of her children. How 

emphasized that she was fleeing not from the ited ane 
Assad government but from the terrorists who had ee 
life a living hell. Concerning President Assad she ed er 


Most of the Christians—we have that feeling as long as he is 
protecting us, if we had to choose between him and between 
the ISIS or the Muslim Brotherhood —no, we don’t want them, 
In the war, all the sides are evils—all the sides are criminals, I 
can guarantee you, but for us if we balance—Bashar al-Assad 
regime is protecting us, and still today, the government areas— 
still the Christians, a little bit, have their freedom to do what 
they want. Like this year [2016], for the first time since the war 
begin, they do all these feasts, all these festivals for Easter as 
the same in the past, like they walk on the streets for a long 
walk and celebrate their religion. In other places you can’t show 


that even you are Christian. “Who is Christian?” they asked my 


cousin who is kidnapped. 


Sharia Courts Come to Syria 


WE HAD INTERVIEWED SHAZA’S BROTHER, who had intimate 


knowledge of their cousin’s ordeal. He recounted in detail the 
tragic narrative of this cousin’s firsthand experience with sha- 
ria law and how the Christians fled Idlib, a province in north- 
west Syria on the border with Turkey. 


Si hat— 
My cousin talked to me over the phone for hours about t 


T id 
how they approached him. He said it’s unbelievable. He sai 
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For my own knowledge, I don’t know exactly who they are, but 


I can swear they are not Syrians, because Syrians will never 

do this. Like, I faced this once. While the girls were here [in 
the United States]. Just me and my husband and my son—we 
took my son with a group from the church to one of the public 
swimming pools. And on the way home we have a checkpoint, 
The first time I saw the black flag with “Allahu Akbar’—like the 
ISIS black. And they stopped us and my husband don’t have any 
papers, like even his ID, his car driving license—he left them at 
home because it’s not so far from our home. We thought that 
we are going, and it’s safe. At that time I feel dead by fear, but 
we are lucky because they are waiting for somebody later. So 


when they saw us as a family, they said, “Just leave.” 


Although they had had safe passage through the rebel check- 
point that was startingly close to their neighborhood, Shaza was 
tormented by anxiety concerning what those men who fought 
under the black flag of al-Qaeda were doing to innocents. 


I had friends, they kidnapped their daughters, asked for money, 
and then, after they paid the money, they send them corpse— 
dead body. And raped them. And this idea was killing me. I 
can't imagine my children suffer in this way. I don’t want this, 
so we decided that I had to leave. It’s hard. We are not young. I 
am now fifty-two, my husband is sixty. It’s not easy to feel that 


ual taken from your roots, you lost everything, like, you 
begin from the zero point. 


F . 
or Shaza, the choice was tough but clear. She would come t0 
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the people who arrested him—were all four. 
m- 


the , , 
a lot of old kids with Kalashnikovs. They're jag 


d fifteen-year- ji 
n the streets: “a llahu Akbar, alnusra lilislam,.” “Allah 
n 


lam.” And, then, in the court, they have 


leaders who sat with him. They sat 


teen- 
walking 
is bigger. Victory for Is 
these four or five religious 


with him for probably eight to te 
other people. And the whole agenda is that you guys—especially 


for him—“you have helped a lot of our soldiers. You are a good 
Muslim? You have to be a Muslim” 


n hours—not only him—with 


guy. How come you're not a 
And they're preaching for Islam and preaching how you have 


to be a Muslim to be perfect and complete, and if you're not a 
Muslim, you're not perfect and complete. So those people are 
just brainwashed, purely brainwashed, by their fundamental 
ideology and by the non-tolerance of others that they call it 
tolerance. Because they tell him, “We are very tolerant people. 
We will apply our sharia on you—you as a Christian.” 

After eight hours the final approach was, “You have those 
options: either to convert to Islam, number one; number 
two is to pay the tax, the jizya”—they call it a jizya, which is 
the heavy tax because you're not a Muslim. And as per what 
the Prophet says—and actually, he told me—he said, one kid 
asked the religious leader, “Hey, sheikh, this guy have a new 
N ii ned So, in front of my cousin, he told him, 

, , the Messenger [a title for the founder of 


Islam, M 
uhammed], was walking, and he found a Christian 
on a horse, So he tol 


d his followers if r 
that a Christian was if a Muslim saw a horse 


to take the hor "iding that he wants, he have the right 
So they told e ae the car from him.” They took his car. 
"You pay the tax, or all what you belong, all 
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your woman, are our halal, our tight.” This—and the 
S y call it 
That day was the day that all the Christians, through th 
whole community, shared this information among th , 
they all decide whatever car you have, if you have two cars, give 


them the new one, get the old one. Just pack a much as yo 
u 


em, and 


want and get out. 
With this story of persecution on her mind, Shaza declared 


We don’t want to change him [i.e., Assad], because we don’t 
know who is coming after—the others will be more Islamic, 
you know—not moderate Islams. The moderate Muslims, many 
of them left Syria because they can’t stay with the others who 
are so strict. And the simple people, they followed the strict 


Muslim Brotherhood. 


“What Kind of God Are You Talking About?” 


WHILE THE WAR RAGED ON in Syria, Maria and her sister 
began a new life in Texas. Fortunately, they had loving relatives 
who could care for them, and they both succeeded academi- 
cally at the local high school. Instead of being ostracized as a 


foreigner, Maria celebrated the fact that: 


Me and my sister were both accepted really well in the Amer- 

ican community. Everyone is really nice to us. Not everyone 
i istians 

actually asks why you came. We came because were Chris 


| 
and we're persecuted. Nobody really asks the story. But people 
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who really got close to us, cilia fetami, they ask, ang 
— erstand, and they're really supportive. But | don't think 
we wi ever rejected by m h anion mae anything 
wrong. Except one time in Longview iia School, a BUY, as a 
joke—he was in one of my classes—he said, “Rebel.” And | just 
didn't reply. I got really sad, and I was mad a bit. I didn’t Say 
anything. And later he felt guilty, and he’s like, “Can yoy please 


slap me? | feel so bad. I'm so sorry.” 


We chuckled at the thought of an East Texas boy asking a Syr- 
ian girl to slap him. He probably had no real understanding of 
how his single-word insult represented the very group that had 
destroyed Maria's peaceful Syrian life. She continued, “J was 
like, ‘No, I'm not going to,’ just so I could make him feel guilty, 
That was one thing that annoyed me because the rebels are why 
we left.” Maria had used the term “rebel” several times to label 
the anti-Assad opposition, so we asked her to be more specific, 
“Who do you think these rebels are, and why are they doing 


what they are doing?” She replied: 


It's the Muslim thinking—which not everyone thinks that way. 
They're just killing people in the name of God. They’re—the 
ISIS—or it’s the same flag, it says, “God is great!” These people 
came. They want to change the president, but not because they 
want to change the bad stuff that is going on in the government. 
It's because they tell you, “We want the Muslim community 

to be back.” So they don't have intentions to make the govern- 
e or Syria better for people who live in it. They just want 

to live in a Muslim community. They want to take us back to 
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Muhammad's era. So it’s not that they want ; 
And theyre killing Christians—pot Sinfi © make it better. 
tians—anyone who says no to them, We nes only Chris. 
who were killed just because they say no or Nt People 
wearing a hijab or they don't believe in what ile Pi i 
would post everything on the Syrian n ational Ty, ie They 
they killed someone or beheaded someone, i ig 
videos, not with the intention of showing pisptetheba i 


dent, who is Alawite. 


On July 4, 2016, just at the end of the month-long Ramadan 
fast, four suicide bombers detonated their explosives in the 
saudi cities of Medina, Jeddah, and Qatif. Maria was shocked 
by the incongruence of these reportedly Islamic State bomb- 
ings against such places as the Prophet’s Mosque, the burial 
place of Muhammad, located in Medina, the second holiest city 
in Islam. For the more puritanical jihadists, perhaps even Saudi 


Arabia is too moderate in supporting the caliphate. 


I really don't get it. I don’t know why. And recently [in July 

2016], the same Muslims, the ISIS, they bombed the “Holy 
Mosques” [in Saudi Arabia]. I'm like, “You are Muslim. It’s a holy 
place for Muslims.” They all go on their holidays for that place 
to pray. How do you even do that to your place? And whenever 
they kill someone, behead someone, they say, “God is great!” 


What kind of God are you talking about? What kind of God is 
telling you to kill yourself, to kill people? I just don't get that at 
all. It doesn’t make sense to me that they want to kill people. At 
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it wasn't ISIS. It was the Fees 
Yria 


the beginning of the war, 1 
which some of them had the intention oem 
8 the 


1Y, 
ie because there was stuff going on. You know he , 
no perfect government. There’s bad people everywhere g, 
can't blame the president for everything that happens " ki 
people really wanted the president to go away, but then Wi 
h I think personally ISIS was created from foreign 


comes, whic 
make wars. I don’t know what their j intention jg ie 


countries to 
maybe to remove the president, but in a really nasty way that 


could destroy the country. 


Foreign-Supplied Guns and Bombs 
MARIA THEN BEGAN TO LIST the countries that haye sup- 
ported the rebels: 


Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Turkey, United States, Israel. And that’s 
based on stuff that we used to watch on the Syrian TV. They 
would post stuff like, “We found this place, and it has guns and 
bombs that says, ‘Made in the United States’ or ‘Made in Israel,” 
I do not know, personally, but maybe the United States sup- 
ports the rebels because they have problems with the president, 
and everyone knows that. [Then President] Obama, or like the 
American system, or the Turkish president, the Israelites, Saudi 
Arabia, and Qatar, they all don’t support the Syrian president, 
they don't want him to stay. And, if you know, there are two 
i . hea a [with two stars] and the one that has 

, e one that most Christians don’t want, or 


most Syrj j 
yrians actually don’t want, which is the revolution flag. 
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and this flag is used by all the countries that do 
not w 


are not supporting the president to stay, ant us or 


mother wh 
he said, «4 nd I really love being here.” 
After a moment she resumed her thoughts on living ; 
country that has supported the bloody rebellion in se hj the 
land. «j live here. There is peace here. But it’s hard to Ti 
news and to know that this country has something goin e 
over there. It’s sad, but Americans have nothing to do with A 
yernment Or with what’s going on over there because most 
e ignorant about what’s going on in the Middle 
eded, fighting back more tears: 


go 
Americans ar 


East.” She proce 
And some people don’t even know what Syria is. We watch on 
TV several times—the Golan area in southern Syria. It’s on 
the borders between Syria and Israel and is still occupied by 
Israelites, 
between the rebels and the Syrian army in that area, they take 


them through the borders to Israel to get treated there. Why 


and it’s in Syria. A lot of time when there's conflicts 


would you take them if you don’t care about them, or if you're 


not supporting them? That was in front of everyone, and they 


put it on the TV. They're not ashamed a bit. 


Maria is referencing statements by Israeli politicians such 


as Defense Minister Moshe Ya’alon who, as quoted in a June 


2015 The Times of Israel report, affirmed that since 2011, Israeli 
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humanitarian and medical assistance had been rende, 
thousand “Syrian rebels, some of whom are presuma i 
ing with al-Qaeda affiliate al-Nusra Front to topple M 

ident Bashar Assad.” n 


Ya’alon stated at the time, “Our general Policy jg that 
at 


not getting involved in the Syrian war.” But he continueg 


will not tolerate any violation of our Sovereignty or ith 
dental fire from Syria into our territory. We wij] n ‘ts 
ately.”"* Despite the fact that there were no Syrian ie. 
Israel, Israeli air strikes into Syria did occur, allegedly to A 


mantle Hezbollah, in January and May of 2013, in What the Sy 
i 


ian deputy foreign minister cited as “an act of war.”9 Althoug 


at least forty-two Syrian soldiers and several Civilians died in 
the May attacks, Syria did not retaliate.”° 

We told Maria we had heard that Israel had bombed Syria 
many times and inquired whether she remembered this hap- 
pening when she was living there. She replied, “Yes. I was in 
Damascus. It was a month before I came to the States, and jt 
was Easter.” 

On May 3, 2013, Israel bombed the Damascus International 
Airport, located only ten to fifteen minutes from Jaramana, 
where Maria lived. Two days later, on Pascha (Orthodox Easter), 
they targeted various sites in southern Syria close to Damas- 
cus. Maria recounted, “Me and my sister were—we freaked out, 
everyone freaked out, and my mom was like, ‘Okay, pack every- 
thing you want—we will take you. And we can go to Lebanon if 
a war happens suddenly.’ Because you don’t know if the Syrian 
i ey reply ‘o them, because it’s not that far.” The aerial 

gs by a hostile foreign power were the clearest indicator 
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or the family that they could be caught in the 
ajor jraq-style external invasion and occupation 
We asked if she meant that Syrians feared Israel or even th 

e 


might invade if Syria res 
nited States Ponded to thi 
i al violation. is blatant 


m iddle of a 


yes, if the Syrian army replies [i.e., fires back] to them, they're 
not going to stay quiet. I mean, they don’t care. They fired at the 
airport in Damascus, which is like ten to fifteen minutes away 
from where I live. So, yeah. It was very loud whenever they hit 
the airport. There was an area [where the Israelis also fired mis- 
siles), I think, called Jamraya. But by that later point I was here 


in the United States. I wasn't in Syria at that time, thank God. 


“Excuse Me, Have You Lived There?” 


MARIA'S SORROWFUL EXPLANATION AS TO why she had to 
leave her home continued: 


The day that we left Syria, me and my sister, we wanted to leave 
really bad, at least me. It didn't hit us until the day we had to 
leave, we were like, “Am I going to come back? Who knows 
when?” So it was really sad. And—our really, really good friends, 
they live in the building right next to us, so I remember they 
woke up really early just to say bye to us again, and they were at 
their window of their house saying bye to us. And while we were 
walking we saw a very big explosion. And me and my sister were 
crying, I don’t know if I.want to go, but when I saw that explo- 


sion, I was like, “No. That’s a sign. I am not staying here.” 
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We asked her what she would like to say to A Metican 
s. 


I mean, I don't blame them because that’s what they as 
TV is very biased. And they show you what they want hos 
you and they want you to know. So I would just wan t them | 
look more into stuff. If you want to talk about Sytia— male : 
sure to ask a Syrian, because I’ve heard it from A mericans 


that—“We don't like Bashar al-Assad. We don't want him top 


the president.” 

I was like, “Excuse me? Do you know him? Have you lived 
there?” I've met Bashar al-Assad once, and his wife severa] 
times. And they're really nice people. I just don't see it, | know 
that politics can be nasty, and there’s blood that is involved in 
it—I'm pretty sure he wants peace as well. He's a human being, 
And—pretty sure he doesn’t want all this blood on his neck.” 
He doesn’t want to have the blood of all these innocent People. 


Because a lot of people are dead because of him as well, not 


because of the rebels. 
So I would tell Americans, “Please look into things.” And 


if you want to know about something or learn about it, please 
ask people. I mean, I appreciate the people who ask me, 

“What do you wear in Syria? Do you wear hijab or—?” I mean, 
I know their information is wrong, but at least I correct what 


I can. I would encourage them to ask and to learn more—not 


from TV. 


rj 
hes asked Farah what everyday places she missed and 
ould like to see again once this bloody affair is over. 
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My last going out in Damascus was to Bayt Alssuf 

_ sufa 
well known among Christians, and they have a visi 
It’s not like at a church, but it’s kind of a church an 


and pray there. That was the last place I went to, a 


Nia. It’s very 
ting place, 
d people go 
ou it'll be the first place I go to when I go back. | sin Lin we 

two weeks before we left, I kept asking Mom, “Can we ere 
to Old Damascus and walk around in Soug Al-Hamidiyah = 
the Albuzuria and that area?” 

Maria was like, “No, what if something happens?” 

And I always blame Maria until today because we see people 
going there. I’m like, “See, they're there today and we could have 
here.” So I'm still kind of bitter I didn't get to go there, but 


went t 
that’s definitely my favorite place, Old Damascus. 


After her playful indictment of her sister, Farah left us with 
these words: “It was never a Syrian revolution for me.” 


Were Targeted Also as Physicians 


IN HER CONCLUDING REMARKS SHAZA recounted the sad fact 
that she could not return to her native land during the war. She 
struggled with her conscience, “as a Christian, as a woman, and 
as a physician.” Her commitment to her Faith, her maternal 
instinct, and the Hippocratic Oath meant that she would show 
mercy to anyone in need of medical treatment, regardless of 


which side they supported in the war. 


Now I can’t go back to Syria, because it’s dangerous. Andasa 


physician, we are targeted. We are not directly targeted. The 
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government sent us letters aie we know about the fighters 
from the other side, we have to inform the government, jt had 
been sent to all the doctors. They came in person, told US one h 
one. I think it’s on the second half of 2012. 

So at that point in my neighborhood—I can tel] You there 
is thousands of refugees from other cities of Syria. As long ag 
they trusted me as a doctor, they begin to tell me that their 
husbands are fighting with the Free Syrian Army, they are from 
Baba Amr, Homs, they are from so and so. So I was ina difficult 
position—because one of my friends who is a pediatrician also, 
he was kidnapped because he didn't inform the government, 
and he was dead in the prison. And one of the others, he’s a 
surgeon. And they put him in the jail. So it’s dangerous, and 
for me as a doctor, I can’t say no for any kid who come into the 
office, because they have no idea about what their parents are 
doing. They are sick kids. I told my nurse, “You don't say no to 
anybody, and you don’t ask them for money.” They are suffering 
a lot. They are refugees, and they left everything. 

So at that time, I begin to think that I can’t inform the 
government, and I can’t stop dealing with those kids. I know 
their parents are part of the other part [the rebels], but it’s not 
their problem. It’s kind of humanity business. I am a doctor. 
If there is a sick patient in my Office, I can’t say you have to 


go because your father is so-and-so. So I scared that they will 


attack me—both parties—attack me, attack my husband, my 


children. 


Af i ; 

ter this nuanced explanation of trying to maintain her 
umani j iti 

anity amidst the brutalities of war, Shaza, like her 
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daughters, warned Americans of the trap of blind] 


ji mainstream narrative of the Syrian war, Y accepting 
[think that American ee give the people here one dro 
from the sea about me s going on, the real life there—and 
from their point of view—so it's not the truth. I keep telling 
people, and they're shocked by asking and knowing what is 
really going there. They have no idea. The media is not telling 
them the truth. They don’t know. It’s hard because—let’s say, 
for the last week in Aleppo, which—my parents and sisters are 
there. We suffered through the last week because it’s bombing 
every day by 150—at least—bombs, and in the civilian areas and 
in our neighborhood, so we don’t know if they will stay alive. 
It’s hard to begin your day. My first thing in the morning— 
to look at the dead list and injured list to be sure that he’s not 
there, because I can't contact him [her husband was in Damas- 
cus at this time]. It’s a lot of stress in mornings. You can't live 
with this, but we are living with this. We have to survive. I'm 
feeling that God’s hand is protecting us as a family. We are 
always praying, counting blessings, and thanking God because 
really we are suffering. I can't say we are not. But less than 
others. Other refugees, they are suffering more. But thank God, 
He’s helping. I’m feeling that His hand is surrounding us all the 


time. We just have faith, believe, and pray. That’s what you can 


do now. 
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Father Bashar’s Story 


“The Christians had the earth for their beds 
and the sky for a blanket.” 


ISIS in the Heartland of the Christian Orient 


O: SEPTEMBER 5, 2014, a slender black-clad monk wear- 
ing a skull cap embroidered with white crosses stood in 
front of the imposing Byzantine iconostasis of St. George Antio- 
chian Cathedral in downtown Houston. He had only recently 
arrived in the United States after fleeing two devastating wars 
in which he had personally witnessed bombs exploding, tracer 
bullets flashing across the night sky, destroyed churches, and 
warnings of “leave or die” threatening his Christian fam- 
ily, friends, and neighbors. The young Syriac priest-monk, Fr. 
Bashar, was not yet thirty years old when he began to experi- 
ence these personal and communal devastations. His was an 
extremely rare testimony in the West to events that had rapidly 
been unfolding since the summer of 2014. He stood at the front 
of the nave of St. George, surrounded by a colorfully depicted 
‘cloud of witnesses,” ready to deliver the keynote address for an 
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«The Silent Holocaust: The Persecution i 


alled 
event “ vue Fast.” hri 
‘ans in the ae , 
tians | sal Orthodox clergy association in Houston 
The 1 the event and invited Fr. Bashar to bess i, 
l Neg 
$ 


J 


tood the urgency of the situation. At that mom 
0 


Western I “Mts 
across Western Iraq, Capturin 


unders d ing 

i ‘ he tearl 
had just finis 6 a ss Os 

; hristian villages that dot _ ll 
as well as the ancient C ip Nineva, 


, a 
us news networks that summer put the plight of north k 


-religious minority the Yazidis at Center st 


Plains, and consolidating rapid gains into eastern Syria, Ma; 


h etn 
’s large ethno l 
an attention was paid to the tens of thousands 
Eastern Christians also being systematically liquidated in thei 
ancient Christian heartland. 
In its swift takeover of Mosul and the Nineveh Plains, Isis 
slaughtered those deemed apostates and heretics, but the liv. 
ing tragedy for many innocents was a nerve-racking flight from 
their homes into Iraqi Kurdistan. By the end of August 2014, 
well over a hundred thousand Christians sought refuge while 
the Obama administration centered its urgent military res. 
cue on the plight of the trapped Yazidis of Mount Sinjar, who 
inhabited the same northern Iraqi region as Fr. Bashar’s family, 
It was the first time the American public had heard of the eso- 
teric and predominantly Kurdish religious sect, which has its 
roots in ancient gnosticism and Zoroastrianism. English lan- 
guage news was replete with stories explaining, “Who are the 
Yazidis?” While the Yazidis were certainly facing genocide at 
the hands of the jihadists, this was yet another instance—akin 
to what was also transpiring in Syria—of the region’s Chris- 
tians being largely overlooked as they were being murdered or 
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idi neighbors, 

est who introduced 
keen awareness of 
“i only to the gen- 
S religious diversity 


t 

put also det 

_ sanity focused coverage in mai Schew giyi 

Christianity 8e in mainstream discourse a ng 
- Asan 


immediate case in point, Fr. John and other sponsori 
sa diligently spread the word of the “Silent Holocau = clergy 
including alerting almost all Houston area news rise igh 
his opening remarks Fr. John explained that while pisa In 
ournalists and reporters are often concerned with the _ 
cution of the underrepresented, in the case of Syrian ii oe 
Christians there was a deafening silence. = 
Father John emphasized, “We have invited the media . . . we 
have a television station right across the street, one of the big- 
gest in town, and they're not here right now.” He then urged 
those present to do everything they could to spread awareness 
of the Middle Eastern Christians’ plight, including contacting 
elected officials. Just before Fr. Bashar delivered his harrowing 
account, Fr. John stressed, “And if we simply had the people in 
America aware of the names and faces of the people that are 


sscapin shoulder to shoulder with their Ya 
eather John Whiteford, the American hie 
; pasha that night at St. George, had a 
m selective emphasis. He attributed it n 
sal cultural ignorance of the Middle East 
o a political correctness that ten 


suffering. The American people are a good-hearted people, 
and they would rise up in indignation and do everything that 


we possibly can to bring an end to this persecution.” He then 
lamented, “But most of them don’t really know.” 


Father Bashar stood with firmness that night in fr 
as he attempted to 


ont of 


hundreds packed into the cathedral church 
convey to his American audience even a fleeting glimpse of the 
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ferings of Christians in Iraq and Syria, “The C risti 
ajai : for their beds and the sky for a blanket “ 
ae maoile that his family was forced to aba ja 
vividly d ancestral village with only a OENE oy ' 
home an em but the clothes on thei, ig 


: ith th 

, taking nothing w: , | 
E nical he witnessed persecution firsthand i 
ro i 


his native Iraq, but again tarer when ue bishop Sent bi | 
monastery in neighboring Syria, where it was assumed that 
situation might be more stable. That assumption Proved 
ically false as Fr. Bashar jpg i of the Proverbia] frying 1 
of Iraq into the fire of Syria. His talk was relatively brief ' 
hugely affecting, and we knew we a capture his ful] sto 
Nearly two years later, he agreed to sit down and tell yg More 


r 
í 


Assyrian Christians of the Nineveh Plains 


“SAINT MATTHEW MONASTERY IS LIKE my home because | 
grew up there. I studied there, spending a total of fiye years at 
the monastery.” Father Bashar began by describing the calmer 
early years of his spiritual formation at what is Widely recog. 
nized as among the oldest continually inhabited Christian 
monasteries in the world: the sixteen-hundred-year-old moun- 
tainside sanctuary of Mar Mattai. 

While each year millions of American and European tour- 
ists flock to Egypt to see the pyramids or to Israel to tour the 
Holy Land, most, in large part due to its tumultuous political 
history, have never considered the Christian heritage of Iraq, 
Whereas Westerners may have heard of or even visited St 
Catherine’s Monastery at the base of Mt. Sinai, where Moses 
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a ved the Ten Commandments, Mar Ma 
a 


e tourist trail. Yet this hidden gem 
j for the hundreds of has remained a cn; 
ua center thousands of Chr a spiri- 
piblical times» have dwelt in the northe "istians who 
r , 


sinc . oyeh Plains. These plains n Iraqi regio 
ast from 


osul into jragi Kurdistan—a region commo 


ni 
„the Assyrian heartland of Upper a ee 


„neres a Jot of historic churches there. We have 
a 
E Tous St. Thomas church—it’s from th on n 
e hrst cen- 


i 
has never been 


osul 


y. We have a lot from the fourth century, fifth 
” Fr, Bashar said. The A century, we 
a postle Thomas is believed 

ed to 


pave al 
- preached in Mosul (ancient Nineveh) during his missi 
pe travels, which took him as far east as India. One of the E 
ioil ancient churches bears his name (though tragicall ah 
„sed it, 2S well as other churches in Mosul, as a peah S 
capturing the city in 2014).” Stretching back to patristic ie 
oft dieval times, the region was a hotbed of diverse theological 
gchools that witnessed severe disputes touching on the nature 
of Christ’s divinity and humanity. 

Medieval Iraq, just east of the Byzantine Empire, was a bat- 
tleground of theological confessions where Nestorians, Chalce- 
donians, and non-Chalcedonians (the heirs of ancient Mono- 
physitism) all vied for influence. These rival traditions, which 
still exist today, emerged in ecclesiastical form as the Church 
of the East (often called the “Nestorian Church”), the Syriac 
Orthodox Church (part of the “Oriental Orthodox” commu- 
nion), the Chaldean Catholic Church (those Assyrians in union 
with Rome), and the Antiochian Orthodox Church, which 


includes a community of ethnic Assyrian Chalcedonians along 
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with Arab Christians under the Eastern Orthodox x Pate 
of Antioch and All the East. The patriarchate ha apo, 
bishop of Baghdad and Kuwait to shepherd thes, Che Sa 
The position is currently held by Metropolitan Ghattas ini i 

who hails from Mhardeh, Syria. a 

For Fr. Bashar, the land that stretches eastward from ų 
Mediterranean Sea toward the Euphrates and Tigris River, tl 
southward to the Red Sea encompasses a unified Levant, 
Christian culture. This view ignores the artificia] boundaries i 
modern nations, which are quite recent in the grander Scope of 
history, and instead embraces one seamless oriental Christian 
civilization—the first to receive the preaching of the apostles, 
Father Bashar’s early life involved frequent travel to Churches 
monasteries, and theological schools in both Syria and Iraq 
as if political borders remained irrelevant in this superseding 
“City of God.” 

Like St. Catherine's in the Sinai desert, the imposing 
fortress-like stone structure of Mar Mattai is on a “holy moun 
tain” located about a dozen miles outside Mosul. The monas- 
tery is nestled just under the summit of Mount Alfaf. It has 
room enough for many hundreds more monks than the half- 
dozen who live and pray there now. At its peak, more than one 
thousand years before Fr. Bashar embarked as a novice at Mar 
Mattai, the monastery accommodated some seven thousand 
Ar amaic-speaking monks. 

Mar Mattai was founded 
hry hea region from ie native Amida in 

a (modern Turkey) during a persecution 


in 363 by Matthew the Hermit, 
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nder Roman Emperor Julian the Apostat 
syriac hagiographic tradition, a local prince 
was hunting on anes when he was Surprised to fing 

hermit living there in such remote isolation, After Mine 


d the gospel to the prince, th 
d preache , the young ma 
7 sister, Sarah, who suffered n hastily 


e, According to 
named Behnam 


his terribly f , 
prought y from an incur- 
able disease, tO the man of God. By Matthew’s Bape Scie 


a8 immediately healed, and the saint baptized both brother 
and sister. Upon hearing the news, their father the king was 
enraged and ordered that they both be Put to death. Ben- 
ham, Sarah, and forty of their companions were martyred for 
embracing the Christian Faith. The pagan king was then Strack 
by a disease himself and in repentance sought out the hermit. 
The king received healing and baptism and in gratitude gave 
Mt. Alfaf to St. Matthew.” 

The monastic community that developed in the side of the 
mountain was populated with hermits and later became the 
center of an important Assyrian bishopric, where the faithful 
continue to commemorate Behnam, Sarah, and the forty mar- 
tyrs. As the Nineveh Plains have been invaded by Persians, 
Arabs, Kurds, Turks, and even Mongols, the Assyrian Chris- 
tian oasis of Mar Mattai seems to have had divine protection. 
Its survival is nothing less than miraculous. Father Bashar con- 
veyed that for him the beloved monastery remains a geographic 
center of the robust Christian spiritual life in a world devoted 


to the soul-draining deserts of materialism. 
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“Welcome to Our Boiling Times” 
S 


FROM THE SUMMER OF 2014 through 2016 hes 
dox monks of Mar Mattai stared down the e Ore, 
of martyrdom, given that they could observe i ent Prop, 
elr h 

a 


conies the maneuvers of ISIS a mere three Miles i 
aWay, F 
* Fathe 


Bashar related: 


ISIS took all the churches—all the monasteries—a]] of them 
except only St. Matthew's Monastery. We are talking about a 
army is right there and the monks and soldiers can see ISIS, 
They are trying to keep that area under control. Yeah, but stil] 
St. Matthew Monastery is safe right now at this moment. The 
monks are safe, the bishop is safe, and there is the Kurdish army 
there. But I told you that you are not far away from the fighting 


if you are at the monastery. You are just five kilometers or less 


from ISIS. 


At the time of our interview with Fr. Bashar, ISIS was in full 
control of Iraq’s third-largest city, Mosul, once called “the 
pearl of northern Iraq,” which on a clear day can also be seen 
from the monastery’s high perch. Mosul fell to ISIS during the 
terror group’s blitz across the region in June 2014. This also 
included the most ancient half of the city, which lies on the 
eastern bank of the Tigris River and in Old Testament times 
was known as Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian Empire. 
Mosul grew up across the river after the Babylonians destroyed 
ancient Nineveh in 612 BC. When ISIS invaded, they immedi- 
ee gts desecrating the city’s two dozen churches ant 

; of which dated back to the earliest centuries 
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ctianity. But what briefly drove inter 

of Chris ducks ped detonation of the proph 
s the 

e 2014. opening centuries of the Christian e 
from the ig d, there had been a church Over t 

medieval allt believed to be the fina] resti 

was anal prophet Jonah, who Prefigure 

old Tes 


National headlines 


et Jonah’s tomb in 


ra to the early 
he site of what 
ng place of the 


d Christ’s three 
Tomb and Resurrection when he was swallowed by 
š the (0) 


d miraculously spat back out on dry land. At some 
the whale an he Islamic conquest, the Nabi Yunus (Prophet 
point after t e was erected over the site, and Christians and 
Jonah) pinsa ontinued to venerate it through the centuries, 
Muslims alike ns rigged it with enough explosives to utterly 
That is, until » opaganda films showed a bright orange fire- 
destroy it. piia j 7 the city with a dust cloud enveloping the 
ball flashing high 7 It was a clear message to Christians as 
entire neighborhoo ka engaged in such “apostate” practices as 
well as to baan iiA epachdioantiseiae™ | N 
active mnei “capital” of the Islamic State in Iraq, 

o ek to gobble up the surrounding eae 
— ler andl a huge concentration of a 
side, which = 7 ISIS also captured Fr. Bashar’s chi ul. He 
caer ae hich lies thirteen miles east of aa of 
nie Aene ies tone in which lingered a s 
recounted 1n 


disbelief: 
le that were in 
hey got to Mosul in June. For the people 
ISIS, they go 


ing out 
i was getting 
|, they saw that the Iraqi national army 
Mosul, they s 


b d i osul they 
or S everyDo y inside M ’ 

ldi were escaping. (0) y 1 

the soldiers 
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left. Now, for my family, or most of the families that are 
Mosul city, which they call Nineveh—they were hind m 
the Kurdish army. They are not under their control, but fe 
kind of. The Kurdish soldiers told people that we're Boing k are 
out. So everybody had to get out fast and just couldn’ stay a 


Toy 
Nder 


anymore. 


The gut-wrenching, instant-decision-making dilemma fo 
; ; rc 
on Fr. Bashar’s family, neighbors, and church community i 
as 


related as follows: 


You have one day. You have no choice. You're going to leave 
everything there. For my family, I'm talking about my experi- 
ence, my family left not only their homes, but they left the car 
even. They couldn’t take it with them, they couldn't drive it. 
Most of the people, they left their papers. Like if you have a car, 
you left your title. If you have a home, you have no ownership 
paper anymore, because you left it there. They took with them 
only their clothes, their IDs, their phones. That’s it. That’s all 


you can take. It was unbelievable. 


Father Bashar went on to emphasize the incredulity of the peo- 
ple: “Like, the terrorists are going to come here!? No. There is 
no way. They have nobody here connected to them. How are 
they going to come?’ It was like that. I told you, all the area, 
they are Christian. So if you want to come here, you have to 
know somebody from the area so it will be easy for you. But if 
you don't have nobody, no, it’s very hard.” 

in the years following 2003, amid the chaos of post 
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ç invasio n Iraq, when many parts of the ¢ 
je after the disbanding of Saddam's Iraqi 

ristian towns and villages began for 
ity and protection units (o 
s) in order simply to gu 


ountry became 
Ba'ath Security 
ming the; 
jocal r what atal a 
ocal ae ard their own homes ah 
penomenon W = ai among Syria's Christians crs 
neighborhoods began coming under increased attack by Is] 
militants after 2011. 7 


mist 
“They are from the same city—and organize to protect their 


awn city. And they start without no money from anybody. They 
are just to protect themselves,” Fr. Bashar said. “And that’s how 
they can protect their parties, their celebrations, or big Chris- 
tian public events, but you have to be very careful, Everybody 
who's coming to the area—you have to know him. Otherwise, 
you cannot let him go inside, there’s no trust. No, you cannot 
trust nobody.” But the al-Qaeda veterans who formed the larger 
and more formidable expanding Islamic State caliphate proved 
to bea force far too powerful and terrifying for the local Chris- 
tian militia to hope to repulse. 

During those years when ISIS encroached right up to the 
mountain monastery of Mar Mattai’s doorstep, journalists 
from the West would occasionally brave the zigzag of frontline 
Kurdish and Iraqi Shia militia checkpoints. They were deter- 
mined to gain a rare interview with the remaining monks, 
who were seemingly fearless in their faithfulness to liturgical 
life and daily prayer. At one point the monastery was inhab- 
ited by only three monks, who looked after Christian refugees 
hiding amid the complex of monastic cells behind the thick 
stone walls. By this point Fr. Bashar, along with many other 
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a] students and monks, had already been n 
_ PSM fo i 


riac seminary is located. Those fits 
y 


theologic 

where a major SY i l 

placed Christian retugees seid enough to escape the 
ing fields of the Nineveh Plains swelled the major Citic j 
and Baghdad by the tens of thousands. È 

Father Yousif Ibrahim, among the last few Monks to e 
at Mar Mattai, was reputed to greet visitors who Ventures 
the mountain with the appropriate words, “Welcome i l 
boiling times.” W hen a USA Today reporter asked why he h 
not immediately leave such a dangerous area, he respond, 
“The shepherd cannot leave his sheep.” During that 2015 inte, 
view, while journalists were seeking to assess the colle, 
fate of local Christians by peppering the monk with question, 
thick plumes of smoke visibly rose from the abandoned Vlg 
of Bartella. As the ominous answer of black clouds rolled up 
from the plains below, Fr. Yousif reassured his visitors, “We can 
see the battles and the airstrikes from here in front of us, espe. 
cially at night. The sky lights up at night, but we of course are 
not scared. God protects us.” 

Another local Christian at Mar Mattai that day was one 
of the remaining theological students, Sahar Karaikos, who 
explained to the same reporters, “Saint Matthew ended up here 
because he was fleeing persecution, but persecution follows 
us." As if summarizing the experience of many, including Fr. 


Bashar, who suffered in both the recent Iraqi and Syrian wars, 
oe “ : i > 
ahar added, “We can't run from it, we have to stand in front 


of our his r”25 = ; i , , : 
nied. “4 tory.” Entire Nineveh Plains villages were liqui- 
ated. The Patri i 
Sake atriarch of the Chaldean Catholic Church, Lous 
ako, was cited in i | | 

in international press reports as lamenting. 


Father Basi 


aves Story 


por the first time in the history of Iraq, Mosul is 
5 NOW e 


: né n 
christians: Ipty of 


rather Bashar too was keen to convey to a co 
ou 


i | 
ns what it was like to be forced in an ihn of Amer. 


ica to sa 
ever to a home and place your Christian di a 
tors had 


e for 
inhabited for ile kai Again, for him this was th 
ai ofa diminished but still vibrant Christian civilization, i 
That's what everybody—my family—they were thinking about: 
No, that’s not going to happen.” In Mosul you can accept it, 
as acceptable. But in the area around Mosul, no, they cannot, 
That was not the truth. They came like in one night. All the area 
is open for them because the Kurdish government [Kurdistan 


Regional Government, or KRG, based in its de facto capital of 


Erbil]—they got out. 

And all the families—we are talking specifically about the 
Christian people—we are talking about 150,000 in one day. 
The Christian people from the cities outside of Mosul, ine 
moved. In one day, in one night. And for the Yazidi people, we 
are talking about an even bigger number. We are talking about 
300,000 or 250,000 Yazidi people. This number is from the 
media. | know the numbers for the Christian people, but for the 


Yazidi people, I'm not sure. 


He then said bluntly and with a distant look in his eyes, “ISIS 
took all the churches—all the monasteries—all of them, except 


only St. Matthew's Monastery.” 
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“You Are Infidels” 


PRIOR TO THE US MILITARY dipak of Iraq, Mosun, 
tian inhabitants were arene estimated at | 30,009 n 
total population of 1.8 pao Father Bashar% descripti, 
the cataclysmic exodus of Cindstins from Mosul as accept 
(i.e., understandable) makes sense given the fact that m osti 
fled before the 2014 Islamic State takeover. Years of Persecuy 
during the Iraq War, including the bombing of churches, assy 
sinations of Christian clergy and laypeople, as wel] aS a groy 
ing fundamentalist Islamic presence, led to dwindling Chris 
tian numbers until only ten thousand resided in Mosul Father 
Bashar gave vivid examples from his youth of how Islamic State 
fanaticism was incubated right under the nose of the American 
occupation many years before anyone had heard of ISIS, 

We wondered if the American government had been igno- 
rant of the consequences of toppling Saddam Hussein or jf 
the military was simply unprepared to deal with the growing 
islamic extremism. After all, following a near decade of occupa- 
tion, which stationed US troops in every major city, the reality 
remained that by 2014 the Islamic State possessed an immense 
territorial caliphate that stretched from central and northern 
Iraq into eastern and northern Syria. Father Bashar said: 

They [ie the Americans] knew it was there, but they couldnt 
control it, because it’s from the people. It was out of their con- 
trol. It was unclear for them, They knew something was going 
te = they don't know what it is, because the government— 

not the Baghdad government, but the local Mosul [provincial] 


BeVeCRIN CH — thine wea «. 
€y were with them, with the Islamic State. Let 
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ne tell you something. Before 2003 everybody was Ba'athi 
i Ist, 


ith 5a ve 
everybody was with Saddam. If someone IS, It is not neces- 


„arily their choice. They had no income after the government 

changed» after Saddam Hussein. The situation was getting bad 
„r worse for them, I mean, for the income, for money. It looked 
like somebody was helping from outside. So it was easy to con- 


trol them or to use them. 


within the first year and a half of the American occupation of 
eT campaign of terror targeting Christians was unleashed 
by the radical insurgency. Among the first large-scale attacks 
on Christian holy places was the August 1, 2004, simultaneous 
bombing of six churches in Baghdad and Mosul during Sun- 
day evening worship services. Twelve people were killed and 
at least seventy wounded in what was widely seen as the first 
major act targeting Iraq’s Christians. Eyewitnesses described 
to a Reuters correspondent the macabre scene of “body parts 
scattered across the area” at one southern Baghdad church.” 
The attackers used suicide bombers as well as parked cars 
laden with explosives that were detonated when parishioners 
were walking out of church. The attack was widely blamed on 
the foreign jihadist and emerging al-Qaeda leader Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi. In a statement that would be repeated years later 
in the case of similar attacks on Syrian churches, the Russian 
Orthodox Patriarchate said, “The attacks were an attempt to 
spark a religious conflict.”’* 

By the start of 2008, the Middle Eastern Christian monitor 
Assyrian International News Agency (AINA) tallied that nearly 
120 churches in Iraq had come under attack since 2004.” 
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cadly, as Fr: Rashar's story also attests, this would Proy 
r sananing In 2010 what wei KNOWN a8 the Ba 
unt Massacre involved at least six jihadists who wore, 
ests storming Sayidat al-Nejat Catholic Chup 
the upscale Baghdad neighborhood hipaa An hours. 
hostage situation ensued, ending when Iraqi security fy 
stormed the church, but not before the militants Opened 
randomly on about one hundred worshipers who had be 
herded to the middle of the darkened sanctuary, The jihadig 
automatic gunfire and grenades killed fifty-eight, includin 
two priests, one of whom died at the altar. Survivors recounte 
being taunted by the youthful-looking gunmen with word like 
“you are infidels” and “we're going to heaven and you're going 


sive suicide Y 


] 30 


to hel 
Another mass killing took place in 2013, dubbed the Bagh. 


dad Christmas Day Bombings. Multiple blasts targeted 
Christian marketplaces during Christmas festivities, leaving 
thirty-eight dead and wounding seventy more.” 

The following year, speaking specifically about his own 
Antiochian Orthodox flock, the Metropolitan of Baghdad and 
Kuwait Ghattas Hazim told a DC-based news outlet, “Over 90 
percent of the Orthodox Christians in Iraq have been displaced 
due to the security chaos which has prevailed over the coun- 
try for the past generation.” He explained that “the Orthodox 
confession is recognized in the Iraqi law and constitution’ ina 
scenario “similar to our situation in Lebanon and Syria.” After 
revealing the recent exodus of all members of the Antiochian 
Nisei from Mosul and Basra, in addition to six hundred 
‘emiles from Baghdad, he expressed fear for the continuing 
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The Writing Was on the Wall 


fATHER BASHAR PAINTED A VERBAL picture of hj 
i is 

ancestral village, Bartella, and the rhythm of nea own 

the years of overt persecution began. efore 


it’s a Christian village just like Maaloula. And all of the peo- 
ple there, they are speaking Syriac or Aramaic. It’s the same 
language. There are some Muslim people there, but they are 
shia, they are not Sunni. We have two churches there, Saint or 
Mar Shmoni and Saint Mary, and we are around three thou- 
sand families. Syriac Orthodox. And there are Syriac Catho- 
lic-around five hundred families more. Everybody likes to go 
to church at least once a week. Most of the young people there, 
male and female, they go twice or three times a week to the 
church—I mean for the meetings, for the teachings, for lec- 
tures—a lot of people. 


After I finished my theological! study, they sent me to one of 


the centers in Bartella, in my city, and there were about three 


hundred young guys. They used to come there every day, to 
spend time. Because the people there they like to be around 
church area, around church’s culture. That’s how they going to 
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keep their life clean. Every feast day of the Seven Maccabe 
Martyrs, in one of the churches there, there will be TM: : 
where this saint and her seven kids will appear on the se e 
the church. Every saint day, like the memorial of that day, h, 


miracle will happen. 


But something very different and horrifying would Soon a 
on the walls of churches and outside Christian homes. PPea 

When he was a young college student, Fr, Bashar% di 
lly 


commute into Mosul to attend university became increasin 
bly 


dangerous. 


Most people talk as if the Islamic State started in 2014 or 2013, 
but that’s not true. Since I have been a student in Mosul, many 
times when we are on the way going to the university, we can 
see somebody wrote on the walls: “Islamic State,” “Islamic State 
in Iraq.” But that was “Islamic State in Iraq” only. They hadn't 
added Syria at that time. That was not the idea. But after the 
idea grew, okay. But since 2004, 2005, the “Islamic State in 
lraq’—I can read everything on the wall. And when they want 
to send anyone out of the city, they sent him a written letter or a 
call. And they're going to send the message to him with a small 
bullet in the envelope and they're going to put it under your 
door. You have no choice. You need to keep your family safe. 
The worst years in Mosul were in 2004, 2005, 2006 for the 
Christian people, and even for most of the people. The govern- 
ment could not control the city, even with the US Army still 
there. But the city was out of contro! because of the Islamic 
State in Iraq. So they didn't start in 2003. That’s not true. ‘They 
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ind 2004. And I remember that very well. Most of the 
+ arol ` i 

gtart 4 ait teachers in the university, they were part of the 

r 


aiii bear d—and you can tell cli ee speech what they 
t „inking about, how they are thinking. And they were part 
aret ic State. In my college, three or four times they killed 
of Islam dents in the college. Three of them, one time, they 
some ee out of the college and just trying to stop a taxi, and 
ney = been killed. And then, one of the college deans, he 
had been killed. , owas 

As I said, the worst part of my life was in the university. I 
start in the university in 2002 and I graduate 2006, and that was 
the very worst part of my life. Mosul was a very dangerous city 
at that time. After the government and Iraqi Army presence 
grew it was getting better. Then they have more soldiers there 
and they could control maybe around 80 percent of the city. But 
still Mosul city was very dangerous. For the Christian villages 
or Christian cities that are around Mosul, the situation was very 
different because they are only Christian people, there is no 
Muslim people there—they are ten percent or something like 
that. So it was very safe, very nice. Everything was good. The 
people that are in control of those cities, they are Christians. 

After the change, after 2003, immediately, because every- 
thing is out of control, they started to kill Christians. It’s easy 
for somebody to get a nice home from nothing, like just you're 
going to call somebody from this home. “Okay, you are not 


allowed to be here no more. We are going to kill you.” So what 


are you going to do? You're going to leave. You have your kids. 
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f av yo a ) D) 
i j ea e, 
€ è , j 


Later the Islamic State in Iraq ie ee marking i ext 
rior walls of Christian sane . ” , y Painting th 

ic letter ù (pronounced “noon’) as an indicator thy, 1 
Arabic ust pay the jizya tax or face death. The symbo| " 
Sasi vejorative es term for en talib Nasar 
commonly used as a slur to imply P ae inise belief. jt also 
conveyed a sense of “non-Muslim foreigner” in both Iraq and 
Syria. For example, Muslim REAR fighters is Syria have 
in referred to Alawites with the simia sounding Nusayri 
label, and sometimes use it as a slur alongside Nasara, 

Father Bashar described further that after Saddam Hug. 
sein’s regime crumbled, Iraqi military depots were raided by 
either newly unemployed soldiers or Islamists Preparing for an 
insurgency. Young men were actually seen driving unsecured 
military equipment as large as tanks back to their farms and 
stockpiling weaponry. He briefly described this in such a way 
as to suggest it was common knowledge among all Iraqis. See- 
ing this, local Christians filled with foreboding anxiously won- 
dered, “What comes next?” As ruthless as Saddam Hussein 
was, his secular Ba'athist rule, as Fr. Bashar pointed out, had 
for the most part left Christians alone to worship freely so long 
as their faith did not cross the line into politics. 

“It was not the government that persecuted the Christian 
people. The problem is the people around the Christians. They 
are persecuting the Christian people. And those people, when 
you cannot control them, when there is no law, there is no 
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ernment can control them, they can do whatever they 
( wan ka 
rather Bashar attempted to convey the nuance of Iraqi Ch i 
as't enuous but tolerated existence under Saddam bef ca 
ore the 


tia . ; 
war to remove him. While the Sunni Ba'ath leader wa 
s not 


US isti 
’s Christians, h i 
friend of Iraq’ e at least imposed a stability over 


the country that prevented their wholesale slaughter or forced 
exodus: ; 

rather Bashar explained that under the Ba’athist system 
Christians had served in the army and occasionally even in say. 
ernment posts, but their advancement was severely limited—a 
form of passive persecution. In the late 1980s Hussein did inter- 
mittently unleash violent intimidation on Iraq's northern Chris- 
tian population— despite one of his closest advisers, Tariq Aziz, 
peing a Chaldean Catholic—as part of broader efforts to pun- 
ish the independent-minded people of Kurdistan. This had less 
to do with religious faith and more to do with racial-linguistic 
identity, given that Assyrian and Syriac Christians held tena- 
ciously to their ancient dialects and unique cultural heritage, 
which was seen as a threat to the “Arabism” of the Baath. 

Once Saddam was removed, Fr. Bashar said: 


Here is the problem. That’s why you cannot live with them 
[Muslim extremists] when there is no control, with no law. 
Well, in Baghdad they start killing the Christian people, not in 
Mosul. Most of the situations were in Baghdad. In Dora city, 
one of the many neighborhoods in Baghdad. There are a lot 

of Christian people there. We are talking about four hundred 
thousand more Christians in Baghdad. And they start to kill a 
lot of people. More than in Mosul city. To be honest, in Mosul, 
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ss that have been killed in Mosul- the, 

yf the familie Like somebody, ] "are 

e y y 

ane ighbor people. i y, sno 


kille „d from the ne 


he 

ecause 

- home. B 

aa okay, he's going to kill you for that Purpose. 
rou haves 

„yer you 


knows a lot about you, he knoe, in 


“Where Is Your ID?” 


„SHAR SAID IRAQI CHRISTIANS a 7 
Bs 


Aros 
FATHER ——* 
a, Christians enjoyed greater freedo 
the border in Syri sa Ss 
the Assad government. 


Because they can see that Christian people in Syria live very 
nice life there. They can feel that. And most of the Christian 
people, or all the Iraqi people, before 2011 or before 2010, they 
used to go to Syria like a vacation. And most of the people 
they can tell—like they can see the country is very nice, iş very 
clean, nobody can tell you what religion you are, or let me see 
vour ID, or something like that. Well, to be honest, in Iraq 

a ID we have a religion—what religion you are. So if you are 
Christian, here is the problem. Because after 2003, in most of 
the controlled checkpoints they're going to ask, but you don't 
know if they are from the army or not. Okay, they're just going 
to come and ask you, “Where is your ID?” And you're going 

to show them your ID, and the IDs tell them if you are Chris- 
tian, and they're going to kill you. And that happened a lot—in 
2007, 2008, 2006—a lot. Because the people, they need to go 
to the work, they need to go to the university, they need to 


travel. It’s life. 


So when you are on your way, and somebody's going to ask 
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you, wheres your ID? There is a religion listed there H 

l , : -rlere is t 
problem in Iraq. f 


jiss precisely how dozens of documented instances of 
`. A j y Of sum- 
ary executions as well as kidnappings of Christians } m 
: : e 
jn the power vacuum left in the immediate wake of hie 
am’s 


verthrow, various militia and neighborhood patrols oft 


' E en rep- 
resenting different religious groups, set up impromptu che 
. ‘ . C - 

aint’. Sometimes Christians or members of any other Iraqi 
qi 


group that happened to be on some particular militia’s target 
jist might inadver tently stumble upon the “wrong” checkpoint 


But in Syria, nothing like that. There is no religion in their IDs. 
Nobody can ask you, “What is your religion?” So the Christian 
people in Syria, they were more comfortable. Their life was bet- 
ter many times from the Christian people in Iraq. The culture 
of Muslim people in Iraq is very closed. In Syria they are very 
open. I don't know why, but the culture—they are very open and 
that’s what made the people there feel better. The government 
there is very open, more than Iraq's government—I mean under 
Saddam Hussein. 

Well, when the war in Syria started, when the situation start 
getting bad, everything was from the outside, after 2011. Don't 
forget you are next to Iraq. Raqqa city [Syria] is next to Mosul 
city [Iraq]. The culture is around similar. So we have both 
linside and outside elements fueling the conflict]. Some people 
they are from outside, and 1 mean also the ideas [of Islamic 


extremism], they are also from outside, but we have some ideas 
from inside. 
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Bombs on the Day of Ordina lion 


FATHER BASHAR’S NARRATION QUICKLY TURN, 
direct experience of the war in Syria, where his bisho 
nation should take place. What should have} 

e 


his ordi 
‘ f chaotic a: Na; 
ccasion morphed into a scene of chaotic flight ep °! 


ms Syria to St. Ephrem’s Monastery, where there jg ne Se 
of the church. And in 2012, I got ordained into the Pies e 
He arrived in Syria for his elevation to the pries thea Mi Oo 
conflict was encroaching on Damascus. This occurred h 
taneously with the story recounted by Maria in Pan ia 
when she spoke of the frequent mortar attacks dire ded "i 
the heavily Christian districts in and around the Tu ; r 


to } 


cig 


Sharqi gates of the walled old city. 
One of the earliest and worst terror strikes in Damas, 
5, 


specifically at Bab Touma, happened in October 2012, just a 
couple hundred yards from the large white marble Structure 
of St. George Syriac Orthodox Church. At least ten People 
died when a car packed with explosives was detonated Close 
to an intersection where multiple roads converge. Nearby is a 
crowded market area filled with spice and nut shops, bakeries, 
shawarma stands, and even a communion bread maker that 
supplies local churches. One international report at the time 
said of the Sunday attack, “The bloodstains were reported on 
streets, several shop windows in the area were shattered and 
at least four cars were completely burned.”* It would be the 
first of many such blasts to rock the neighborhood, which 
boasted of dozens of churches, chapels, and Christian schools 
These bombings were especially common after the al-Qaeda 
affiliated al-Nusra Front took complete control over the 
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district, which the 
acent Jobar group held unti 
B was ordained in March [2012] il early 2018, 


in Damascus, And my fam 


ne came from ik and everything was kind of go d 
merican archbishop, Eugene Kaplan, came tae i 
i ’ Fr. Bashar recoun fa 
etl day. Mpi the widi area had been on ei ia 
ii uptick in bombings and mortar fire, people had set- 
eit 2 nervous new normal. Yes, the situation was danger- 
T Bashar conveyed, but the life of the Church must go on 


„o matter what, even in the middle of a nightmarish conflict 


syria er 
be part of the ordination, 


In a scene that it is easy to imagine playing out on the very 
game spot in New asian times, the Aramaic-speaking 
bishops prayed for the charism of the presbytery (or priest- 
hood) to descend on Fr. Bashar. As the lengthy service neared 
its completion, he stood newly elevated to the ministry, thick 
clouds of incense lingering above the heads of the many con- 
gregants. The solemn moment was suddenly shattered when 
an explosion pierced the peaceful atmosphere, shaking the 
church’s thick marble and concrete walls. 

“There was bombing right beside the church,” Fr. Bashar 
said somberly. The clergy, not thinking of themselves, rushed 
to help the guests and visitors escape, especially “because there 
were people from America there,” who were certainly the most 
panicked. “So right after the prayer end, everybody had to leave 
quickly and go where they came from. If they came from Said- 
naya, go back to Saidnaya. If they came from somewhere in 
Damascus, go quickly to their homes. Yeah, it was very hard 
day. There was a lot of people have been killed outside of the 


church. So we just had to get out.” 
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gince 2011 everything in Damascus or around E «. 
good The bad situation was in the north or in the es À 
talking about Homs or Raqqa. After that they moved to a 
ro Aleppo: and to around Damascus in 2012, the hen 
changed to very bad. After that is when they came to Malo |: 
and they were very close, and the lands are open, and cu. l 
naya our ministry was next to the main jail in Syria, Saidnava 
prison. It’s like we were waiting for them, like they're going A 
come and they're going to kill us. We are monks and we in 
what happened with the nuns in Maaloula. So it's like we are 
waiting for them to come and kill us. But thanks be to God 


everything was good. 


Father Bashar had maintained a quiet inner peace and patient 
optimism even as chaos and conflict seemed to follow him 
from Iraq to Syria. 

Saidnaya, mentioned in chapter two as the place where 
Maria was baptized, is a town of over 25,000 people that lies 
almost 20 miles north of Damascus. Almost entirely Christian 
and, like Maaloula, containing speakers of the Western Ara- 
maic dialect that Jesus spoke, it remains among Syria's most 
celebrated and historic Christian communities. Saidnayas scè- 
nic location at the edge of the Qalaman Mountains, its over 


; we we ell 
forty churches and chapels and five active monasteries, as ¥ € 


od BN eee 


and resort hotels made jt a fry 
avo 


estaurants 
‘nation for Syrians and touri , 
destination y tists Prior 


as multiple © 
weekend getaway 
erie a re (a forty-minute drive to the Nort 
a ~ larger me ie me a: ne town 

Maarat Saidnaya, which aain the plain below, were almo; 

totally cut off from the outside world for two years. In Februa, 

of 2012, Our Lady of Saidnaya Convent i hit by rebe] Mortar 
fre in the first of many such attacks. The sixth-century edifice 
which has had sections rebuilt over the centuries, is sy spendeg 
on a high mound overlooking the town and appears even more 
imposing given its towering stone walls, akin to the fortifieg 
monasteries on Mt. Athos. 

The convent was the first target of the militants and sys. 
tained many bombings, but neither the fifty nuns Nor their 
many orphan girls were ever hurt. The church survived the 
attacks without significant damage; its ancient icons and fres- 
coes remain unscathed. The abbess, Mother Febronia Nabhan, 
told a French media correspondent of one instance where a 
mortar shell pierced a wall but failed to detonate: “The Virgin 
Mary stopped the shell from exploding with her own hands” 
Seeing in the near-miss incident an act of divine intervention, 
she added, “God is watching over sacred places.” 

Even during the worst years of fighting, when the rebels tar- 
geted Saidnaya directly, the nuns and the townspeople, in a 
spirit of stubborn defiance, would erect a huge Christmas tree 
in front of the convent. However, there were days and months 
when the attacks were so frequent and fierce that the typ- 
ical large festivals and very public church holidays had to be 
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willing to follow the Lord’s admonition, “But he who 
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Catholic ee but it wasn’t the same celebration time. They 
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had all the prayers, a war, then you cannot celebrate as in nor- 
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A Spiritual Oasis Under Siege 


FATHER BASHAR DESCRIBED IN VIVID detail the day he eal 
ized just how close the jihadists were to seizing the mountain. 
ous high ground overlooking Saidnaya: 


One time ] wanted to go to the barber shop, and I went with 
two other monks. When we saw all the people on the streets 
and in the shops, we noticed they were all walking with their 
guns with them. And we asked them, “Why are you all carrying 
vour weapons with you?” It was a scary scene. They were saying, 
“We are getting ready because any minute they're coming in 
Saidnaya.” We had great fear because we heard the gunshots, 
lots of them, just like twenty meters away from Saidnaya. There 


were a lot of gunshots really close to us. 


“The sound . . . it’s like vin vin,” Fr. Bashar said expressively 
while flicking his hand parallel to his ear. “It was very close. It's 
around us, surrounding you. 

“It was a very hard time when they had control of the way 
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have to g0 to Damascus—all the 
you s 


Way it was with 
» Father Bashar recounted the Jabhat 


al-Nusra: rebel siege of Saidnaya; 


patit ithe roads] was under control of those People, so we can- 
vot 010 more. No food, no medication, no nothing. And not 
only for us: Because we are in Saidnaya, all the People in Said- 
vaya you have to find another way to bring your food, to bring 
at vey etables. So it was very hard situation there. The people 
n Damascus were in an area under control of the government, 
they had it very good. 


Amid severe lack of physical necessities, the monks clung to 
prayer and the divine services, knowing their lives could be 
snuffed out at any moment. 

The struggle to feed themselves became so difficult that one 
of the young monks decided to brave the dangerous roads for 
the sake of his community. 


Most of the time the roads were closed. One of the theological 
students there, he was in the monastery, but he is from Said- 
naya. He was using a tractor. He used to go get the food for 
them because he was from Saidnaya and he knew all the roads. 
So he used to go get their supplies. Yeah, because the sup- 
plies were from the small cities around Saidnaya, so we have 
to go buy it from there. Saidnaya is not a problem, because 
everybody there is Christian. The thing is when you are going 
outside of Saidnaya while wearing monastic clothing, here is 


the problem. 
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invaders. 


“They Invaded as Wolves but Left as Little Lambs 


DURING THE SPRING AND SUMMER months prior to the 
war, Cherubim Monastery was known for hosting Christian 
youth camps and church schools in Saidnaya. As it began to 
come under more and more intense rocket and mortar fire, 
the Abbot of the St. George brotherhood, Archimandrite John 
Talli, told the monks at Cherubim they must take shelter at the 
more secure St. George Monastery in the village below, The 
townspeople testify that during that time Archimandrite John 
refused to leave. 

Cherubim Monastery has a church with Roman columns 
lining the portico that dates to at least the third century. It is 
so old that it was initially converted by Syrian Christians from 
a pagan temple. At one point, government tanks were stationed 
directly on the Cherubim Monastery complex, which is situ 
ated at 6,500 feet above sea level. During repeated attempts by 
jihadists to storm it, shoulder-fired missiles rained down on 
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one of the oldest churches in Christendom : 
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oe and Cherubim monasteries, allowed iss i 


us . 
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h ail 
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now his monasteries were thrust into the Sad. ies of 
e conflict: 


On May 1 2013, the Free Syrian Army entered Cherubi 
Monastery: The invaders were Syrian, as at that wA ne 

was no ISIS and Jabhat al-Nusra there. Around dio ai 
forced their way into the monastery at about two in the ai 
ing and they asked, “Where is the place you hide your weap- 
ons?” The monks said, “Our weapons are the kind you can't 
hold in your hands.” They laughed at us. “What are you saying?” 
the militants questioned. The monks responded, “Because our 
weapons are our prayers, and we pray for everybody, we don't 
just pray for ourselves.’ The armed men were both making fun 
of us and were shocked at the same time. Then they aggressively 


searched the monastery, and of course they didn't find any 


weapons. 


Abbot John noted that throughout the ordeal the FSA fighters 


had their rifles pointed at the monks. He continued to recount: 


Then they asked, “Where is your safe that has money?” 

But we said, “We are very poor,” but they looked anyway and 
they didn’t find much money. They then broke down the door 
of my office and searched everything there, but couldn't find 


anything of value, because we monks live in a simple way. All 
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of the monks dealing with them did not act fearful bu Were 
treating them in a nice way. The fighters were caught Off guarg 
by the monks’ lack of fear and how kind they were treating the 
invaders. 
After an hour and a half occupying the monastery, they told 
as, “We are hungry, what do you have?” Thank God we had a 
iar of food and some bread, and we made them sandwiche Sena 
some tea. They ate and drank the tea and saw the monkg were 
serving them in a kind, pleasant way, without being fearful. 
This is our nature—we respond to people with love. So 
they became a little more relaxed and started for the first time 
speaking in a nice way with questions like, “How do you live? 
What do you do?” out of curiosity. At that point they had been 
there more than two hours. When they realized there was noth- 
ing more they wanted, they stopped pointing their weapons 
at us. Their way of talking also continued to change from less 
threatening to calm. So they entered the monastery as violent 
fighters but ended up feeling like guests. Before they left they 
wanted to take a picture with us, so they took a few pictures 


and they left happy having met us. They came in as wolves and 


they left as little lambs. 


Abbot John described the aftermath of the first harrowing 


encounter: 


The incident got our attention as well as the government's 
attention about the safety of the monastery. We were worried 
about the militants taking the monastery because of the strate- 


gic location. Whoever 1S In itis protected from bombs because 
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€ monastery and stayed 
vere, Two Yeu later there was a big battle that occurred d 
„an 


the Syrian Army won that battle against the invaders. At that 
point the main attackers had changed from being the Free = 
ian Army to Jabhat al-Nusra and ISIS and others. In the end, the 
army pushed back the groups from the whole area. The Syrian 
Army won that battle because they had that location. 


with them, and the army entered th 


We then asked if he and the monks had at any point thought 
about leaving Saidnaya altogether. Abbot John said without 


hesitation: 


Even at St. George mortars were coming in, and we didn’t even 
once think about leaving, even though we had the option of 
going to a safer place. We never thought about leaving because 
this is our Faith: our protector is Jesus, and Jesus is with us. 
We refused to take weapons, and for defense we depended on 
adding more prayers to gain peace in our souls. So we werent 
afraid, and we didn’t want to leave the monastery; there was 
war outside, but we were living with peace inside. We live here 
with real peace inside us even now. Saint George is the protec- 


tor of the monastery. 
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Starting in 2013, during those very years Saidnaya Was ung 
i : S Unde 

threat, Christians at Cherubim Monastery began erecting ; 
, f ; | ‘ 
of the tallest Christ statues in the world. It was ą gift fr i 
m 


Russian Orthodox Christians who both sympathize with ang 
support their Syrian brothers and sisters in Christ, Crafted b 
an Armenian Christian and located on the ancient Pilgrima y 
route from Constantinople to Jerusalem, the towering 40 foo, 
tall bronze sculpture of Christ now stands atop a base that 
propels the image to a height of 105 feet. The structure’s Pieces 
could not be brought to Cherubim Monastery for assembly 
until the Syrian Army had secured a path for transport. 

This prominent statue of Jesus, located in the heart of the 
Middle East, is entitled “I Have Come to Save the World.” Said- 
naya’s enormous Christ figure, completed on the feast day of 
the Intercession of the Theotokos (October 14), can be seen 
from Syria's neighboring countries, including Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, and Israel-Palestine. The Savior’s arms are raised to give 
a bishop's blessing in righteous defiance of the Islamist curse. 
Flanked by a repentant Adam and Eve, the victorious Christ 


tramples the impious serpent. 


“Exile” in Houston 


AS SOON AS IT WAS safe with the roads to Damascus opening 
back up, Fr. Bashar was sent by his bishop to the United States, 
where he became pastor of a church in Houston, Texas. As 
the number of Middle Eastern Christian applicants swelled, 
= Was one of a dwindling number to receive a visa for entry 
into the US. This is what allowed him to address us that night 
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he “silent Folaesust” event, Though he was no 
the constant threats and bullets of ISIS. W far away 

--cion felt like somethi _ fils new Amer- 
mission ng of an exile. This as r 
jven the warm glow and grin on his face when he r nei 

d memories of his native Bartella in be °counted 
on q, to which he 

d to return. 

Given e a of Fr. "ahah experiences, which 
included anti- a lan dipa in the aftermath of the 
US invasion of his country, ISIS's purge of his family and com- 
munity in Mosul and j Mattai, along with the deprivation 
of living under siege at Saidnaya, it would be natura] for him 
to curse his lot in life, but he did not. Father Bashar showed 
Christ-like forgiveness as he harbored no bitterness toward his 
enemies. Seeing the deep impression his account left on us, his 
first thought was for others still in the midst of war. He ended 
with a very deliberative tone. “I want to say something. I have 
tried to say it every time. The Christians, they are now like ref- 
ugees in their countries. We need to help them. Which way? I 
don't know. How? I don't know. We need to help them. Maybe 
| can help them a little. Maybe you can help a little. Maybe 
somebody else he can help them. But they need help.” 

Father Bashar’s testimony, and especially the fact that 
the first part of it centered on Nineveh, reminded us of the 
seventh-century bishop who resided in the same city. Saint 
Isaac of Nineveh (also called Isaac the Syrian) expressed with 


profound depth how Christians must pursue and maintain love 


0 
rom 


sos . . 4 , ” 
and spiritual peace even when “irrational beasts” or “reptiles 
set themselves round about: 
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And what is a merciful heart? It is the heart burning for the 
cake of all creation, for men, for birds, for animals, for demons 
and for every created thing; and by the recollection of them the 
eyes of a merciful man pour forth abundant tears, By the strong 
and vehement mercy which grips his heart and by his great 
compassion, his heart is humbled and he cannot bear to hear 
or to see any injury Or slight sorrow in creation. For this reason 
he offers up tearful prayer continually even for irrational beasts, 
for the enemies of the truth, and for those who harm him, that 
they be protected and receive mercy. And in like manner he 
even prays for the family of reptiles because of the great com. 


passion that burns without measure in his heart in the likeness 


of God.” 


Bv 2017, the local Saidnaya Christian militia, supported by the 
Smin Army, had completely lifted the Islamist invaders’ Siege, 
No longer would the town’s church bells ring out in panicked 
intensity as a warning of impending attack, but rather to sig- 
nal once again the public celebration of their joyous Christian 
festivals. The dragon had indeed been crushed beneath the Say- 


ior’s feet. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Moses’ Story 
“I carry everything sweet from that place,” 


Aleppo: Ark of Salvation 


I'm born and raised in the city of Aleppo, which is the com- 
mercial or business capital of Syria, a large metropolitan center 
of five million population. I have good memories from there, 
beautiful years—teenage years, childhood years. I carry every- 
thing sweet from that place. Now when I hear about Aleppo—I 
have kind of this squeeze in my chest whenever I hear the news 
that a missile or a rocket exploded somewhere, this much of 


people died. 


Mc REFLECTED WITH NOSTALGIC LONGING on the 
ancient city of his youth. Aleppo is the western name 
of Syria’s largest northern city—Syrians refer to it as Halab. 
Some argue that the Semitic roots of halab (meaning “milk” 
or “white”) are derived from the tradition that the Old Testa- 
ment patriarch Abraham showed hospitality by offering the 


nutritious drink of his flocks to weary travelers as well as the 
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local poor. A leppians sometimes refer to their cit i Alepy 
Shabaa, or Aleppo the White, a nod to the stunning Pale p 
ble used in its oldest buildings. 

Fifteen hundred years ago, Aleppo was the second mm, 
prominent metropolis, after Constantinople, and one of y 
richest cities in the Byzantine Empire. As a center of region 
commerce, Aleppo has historically been a concentration 
immense wealth. Its close proximity to the Mediterranean Seq 
to the west and the Euphrates River to the east placed Aleppo at 
the intersection of ancient and medieval trade routes, [tg archi. 
tecture reflects the diversity of cultures that haye inhabited 
the city, from Hittite pagan temples, Mameluke walls, Roman 
buildings, and Ottoman mansions to Islamic mosques, Jewish 
synagogues, and Christian churches. 

| The city is located a mere sixty-five miles east of the orig- 
inal patriarchal headquarters in Antioch and has maintained 
a nearly two-thousand-year Christian presence. Even while 
under the Ottoman yoke, the Orthodox community in the 
seventeenth century was of such prominence that, within the 


patriarchate, the see of Aleppo was second in honor only to 
that of Antioch. During that time, the Aleppo Iconography 


School flourished as the most famous producer of sacred art in 
the entire Christian East. 

In the twentieth century, Aleppo was one of the very few 
Middle Eastern cities, perhaps the only one, whose Christian 
population actually grew, making it the largest in Syria. In 
2010, just before the war, the city’s Christians, mostly con- 
centrated in western Aleppo, numbered between 160,000 and 
180,000. This thriving community boasted one of the greatest 
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i l ; 
dieval map provides geographic conte 


ata me fi ; 
Aleppo 25 ° refuge for the region's Christian 


lty of Christians 
ire region, To look 
Xt to the appeal of 


‘ S. Shiftin , 
and hostile invaders uprooted many Christians sal g ian 
ka as Teeks 


from Anatolia, Armenians from Cilicia, Assyrians 
: Sa 
5 from Mesopotamia, and Syriacs from “ny i 
5a, all of 


dean 
whom found a place next to the Arab Christians in the busti 
Stlin 
city of Aleppo. i 
These Christian “mini-civilizations” of the East 
main- 


tained an uninterrupted continuity, surviving as pockets of 
various unique expressions of the New Testament Faith even 
under foreign imperialism. For example, Edessa, located over 
150 miles northeast of Aleppo in what was Greater Syria, was 
a center of Syriac culture ever since the fourth-century theo- 
logian St. Ephrem crafted his melodious hymns. Edessa was 
the first realm entirely converted to Christianity after King 
Abgar V accepted the gospel preached by one of the seventy 
apostles, Thaddaeus (Addai in Syriac)—a story made a 
by the church historian Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History. 
The city, commonly known in Turkey today under its even 
more ancient name of Urfa, is widely believed to have been the 
hometown of Abraham. Although forced from their home city, 
the Syriac Christians from Edessa held fast to their liturgy and 
culture even when faced with Ottoman hegemony. Today, a 
century after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the other- 
worldly melodies of St. Ephrem, seemingly frozen in time, are 


still chanted in Aleppo. 


Beginning in the late nineteenth century, the Sunni 
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ation in Istanbul unleashed waves of Paion, 
that displaced the native Christian population of Ana 
lia, north of Aleppo: The Ottoman genocides of Armeni, 0. 
Greeks, and Assyrians resulted in a flood of surviving Che, | 
tian refugees entering Syrian cities such as Aleppo, bring $ 
with them centuries of spiritual tradition and ethnic n 


administr 


; her}. 
tage. For the Armenians especially, Aleppo became a king y 
saath’ ark, providing the security of an unassailable 
safe from the anti-Christian swells of Turkish intolerance 
Moses, like many other Christians of Aleppo, grew up i 
ing firsthand accounts of the persecution that nearly snuff d 
out his entire family line precisely 101 years before WE sat 


down to interview him. 


A Boy Lost in the Desert 


MOSES’ FAMILY HISTORY BEGAN WITH a boy walking across 
the northern Syrian desert with only the clothes on his back. 


My grandfather survived the genocide. He was an orphan. He 
was raised in Aleppo by a Danish Protestant charity organi- 
zation who came and collected Armenian orphans from the 
Syrian desert. My grandfather used to tell it to me. He died in 
2000. In the year 2000, I was probably sixteen or seventeen 
years old. Essentially what ISIS is doing now, it was done by 

the Ottoman Empire a hundred years ago. You know, declaring 
shad and killing the infidels, who were at that time Christian 
Armenians, Christian Greeks, Christian Assyrians, and of 


course taking ae i ; 
aking over their houses and their churches and their 


fs and whatever they have, So my grandf 


; a 
jan ther was art of 


big family. He was the only survivor, He Was fourt 

« . ‘ ‘ een Vegre 
i He reached the Syrian desert, He recalls that so ss 
ole: “Somebody 


took e doesn't kn 
He recalls that he hadn't seen his dad, and the Turkish " 
>n Soldiers 


his sister. What happened afterwards, h 


took his mother. He recalls being raised by Arab Bedouins ¢ 
i j “douin: 
two months until the Danish organization picked him fr i 
i omt 
desert They brought him to Aleppo, actually. That's a hung i 
' red- 


„nd-one-years-old story. Many Armenians have similar stori 
stories, 


His name was Moses. 


when the disciples expressed a strong desire to follow Jesus 
jespite the costs, He warned them, “Foxes have holes and birds 
ofthe air have nests, but the Son of Man has nowhere to lay 
yis head” (Luke 9:58). Moses’ account seemed a rare literal ful- 
fllment of these words as well as an added testament to the 
historical and more recent scattering of Christians from their 
Middle Eastern homes. 

Of the ten million people who claim Armenian heritage, 
only three million live in Armenia. This is a similar situation 
to the massive Greek diaspora spread across the globe, often 
estimated at over four million people, many of whom have 
never set foot in the modern nation of Greece. Over the centu- 
ries these Near Eastern groups have emigrated for a variety of 
political and economic reasons, but the most traumatic scat- 
tering abroad occurred during World War I. As both the Brit- 
ish and Russian Empires called on Christians within the Otto- 
man Empire to rebel in solidarity with the Allied powers, the 


Turkish government in Istanbul initiated a devastating official 
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policy of aggressive expulsion to dismantle any attempt by 
Christian minorities to rise up. 7 

several thousand Greek Orthodox Christians Were slay, l 
tered. Many more were eee Ont ar Cni ancient Citie 
which had borne biblical names uoti k Smyrna, Cappadoci 
and Philadelphia. It was during this time that countless Hel. 
lenic Christians were permanently transplanted to the Weg 
For example, Ottoman extermination tactics in Pontus 7 ‘ 
Black Sea, one of the first regions to embrace Christianity (Acts 
2:9), left many Christians dead, forcing their Survivors into 
exile in Europe or the United States. 

Although all the Christians in Anatolia suffered at this 
time, the genocidal attack on the Armenian Christians Was 
especially notable for its all-encompassing duress, death, and 
displacement. Beginning in 1915, Turkish troops and Kurdish 
irregulars rounded up able-bodied Armenian men to be sys- 
tematically murdered while their women, children, and aged 
some one million people, were forcibly herded south into the 
Syrian desert. Ravaged by hunger, thirst, and abuse, by the end 
of 1916 only two hundred thousand of them survived. Moses’ 
grandfather was one of those survivors. 

Missionaries from the United States, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Denmark were the first Westerners to witness the 
Armenian genocide. After the reported horrors of the 1894-96 
Hamidian massacres, in which at least eighty thousand (some 
argue as high as three hundred thousand) Armenians were 
murdered during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid II, West- 
ern Christian agencies organized missionary efforts to support 
the thousands of or phaned Armenian children.** One of the 
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ned in Syria witnessing its political evolution n 
remain l , 


national autonomy: 


While maintaining à strong cultural affinity to POSt-Woy 
War | Armenia which remained under the atheist rule of Soy ) 
arb : ; e 
e twentieth century, the genocide Sury; 

|: 


Russia for most of th ai à 
vria as their home. This was 
t S) also helped 


vors began to accep 
by the fact that the city already had an entrenched Armenia, 
Christian presence from biblical times, which by the late a 
dle Ages had grown into a well-established community. Side : 
side with the descendants of other persecuted Christian k, 


gees, Armenians like Moses’ grandfather carved out a life for 
themselves in northern Syria. 


Ancient Churches in Modern Aleppo 


AS A YOUNG MAN STROLLING through the narrow 
medieval-looking stone passageways of Aleppo’s oldest Chris- 
tian quarter, al-Jdeideh (“New District” in Arabic), Moses 
passed by multiple churches before entering Farhat Square, 
in which sit three fifteenth-century cathedrals. Unlike that of 
Damascus, Aleppo’s most central Christian district is found 
just outside the more ancient section of the city. Al-Jdeideh’s 
churches were built atop preexisting Byzantine foundations 
located beyond the walled old quarter after Tamerlane sacked 
the city in 1400. 

The oldest Roman-era churches in and around the Citadel 
of Aleppo, which rises over one hundred feet above street level, 
had long been converted into mosques. For example, the larg- 
est and most notable Islamic complex, the Great Mosque (also 
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med Umayyad, like Damascus's centra] 
was erected atop ae cemetery and garden o 
i Helena ae The church itself, the ‘ 
afl d, was made into a madrassa (Islamic 
ig welfth eanenty by the anti-crusader 
gl-Din- Before _ mosque suffered severe da 
ecent fighting, pilgrims would come from across Pije s 
ast tO visit and pray at what is purported to be the to ‘ 
zechariah, the father of John the Baptist, who is niendo P 
poth the Gospel of Luke and the Koran. = 
In Jdeideh, Moses could dart into any church to light a 
candle morning Or night, given the doors were almost always 
open. Often the soft chants of monks or priests praying Mat- 
ins or the Hours could be heard echoing through the tight 
alleyways: Moses might catch a smattering of Greek or Arabic 
hymns drifting out of the Orthodox Church of the Dormition 
of Our Lady, or some prayers in West Aramaic from Mar Elias 
Maronite Cathedral. A priest inside Forty Martyrs Church 
might also be reciting the anaphora of St. Athanasius of Alex- 


| R 
historic Mosque) 


f the fifth-centur 

mi of which i 
religious school) in 
warrior Sultan Nur 


E 


andria in classical Armenian (also called Grabar). 

In Syria, I was raised as one hundred percent Christian and 
one hundred percent Armenian. Christian life in Syria was 
very prosperous, and I mean it. I can't recall earlier times. I 
was born in the mid-eighties, but I'll tell you, Easter weekend— 
well, the whole Good Week, Easter, and the day after Easter 
and the Tuesday after Easter was a holiday for us. Well, in the 


early 2000s I went to Armenia, which is a one hundred percent 


Christian country. Guess what? Only Good Friday, Sunday, and 
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Monday is a holiday weekend. But in Syria, we had the Whol 
week and weekend [as a holiday]. 
in addition to church services, Christian neighborhoo ds f 
Aleppo to Damascus held Good Friday and Pascha Pro ” 
in the streets that were well-worn by their ancestors, 
Like many other Syrians we had talked to about the Ba'ath; 
state. Moses affirmed a remarkable freedom afforded to Chri i 
tian communities to educate their young independently of ie: 
ernmental interference. Although the peaceful Coexistence of 
diverse faiths in Aleppo at times suffered due to radica] Isla. 
mism (in particular the Massacre of 1850 and the Muslim 
Brotherhood insurrection of the early 1980s), a respectful sta. 
tus quo was maintained throughout Moses’ early life. 


Cession $ 


Aleppo is a city which is culturally, religiously, economically, 
ethnically divided. Still, it doesn't mean that those people used 
to hate each other. No. Not at all. As a matter of fact, I haven't 
encountered that till 2010, 2011. To start with, as a Christian 
there and as a person who belongs to a minority—an Armenian, 
you know—I'm ethnically different, I'm religiously different 
from the majority. But guess what? I went to an Armenian 
school from kindergarten to high school, to a university- 
teaching level. | was taught my mother tongue, which is 
Armenian. Up to five, six hours a week I was taught Christian 


religion, and | had one hundred percent freedom of worship. 


Though he would later direct biting criticism at what he said 


was widespread government corruption, Moses attributed his 
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sti childhood education to the following: “Sh 
i * owing toler- 


nce t9 Christians, which is a practice—has bee 
n the last fifty years. Christians were viewed 
e vel educated, well rounded, har dworking 
an trust.” For this reason, 


n done in Syria 
as people who 


People who 
Ne m 
: : Christians even someti 
d as civic leaders and governmental advisors i 
3 orsity’s Phili i s 
ana University’s Philip Jenkins, who has spok 
spoken a 
a the recent history of Christians in Syrian hi 
soci- 


„plaine d, “Hafez al-Assad (President from 1971 through 


pe of course, to justify its brutality, or its involvement in 
state-sanctioned crime and international terrorism. But for all 
that, it has sustained a genuine refuge for religious minorities, 
ofa kind that has been snuffed out elsewhere in the region.” 
Moses contended that it was almost impossible to imagine 
Aleppo without its Christian presence, which served not only 
as a witness of Christ but as a hallmark of dependability. He 


reiterated: 


So Christians were, I think, viewed by most of the people as 

the elite of the Syrian community. I'm happy to say there was 
avery special respect to Armenians because Armenians are 
known as skilled workers, skilled professionals, hardworking, 
again, people whom you can trust. So as an Armenian, I had 
the opportunity and I had the freedom to practice being a 
Christian, practice being an Armenian, one hundred percent in 


Syria—more than people who were born in Armenia itself. 
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the Pillar of St. Simeon the Stylite 


THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES, arene Was a key Stopove, 
one the pilgrim trail to Jerusalem. Simultaneous] 
point along ji dpa ania to the Holy Land—deta; r wih 
Egeria’s trip from Hispania . , ailed in her 
Fa -sic fourth-century travel narrative, which helped to estab. 
lish the European wayfarer’s path from be to East— there 
was also a steady stream of pilgrims embarking from the king. 
doms in the Caucasus. Those traveling to venerate the Lor d$ 
Tomb in the fifth century might encounter a striking display 
of austerity on their way through Aleppo. Theodoret of Cyr- 
rhus observed a remarkable new phenomenon in the Country. 
side outside Aleppo, where the strange but saintly exploits of 

a monk named Simeon drew both the pious and the skeptical, 

As tales spread of the stylite who prayed atop a sixty-foot 
stone pillar, Theodoret wrote, “Each road is like a river” of those 
who desire to look up and stand in awe of this unusual form of 
extreme asceticism. He continued, “not only inhabitants of our 
part of the world” came “but also Ishmaelites, Persians and the 
Armenians subject to them, the Iberians, the Homerites, and 
those who live even further.” Saint Simeon Stylites was proba- 
bly the most famous person in the fifth-century world. Throngs 
of Christians came to seek his spiritual counsel as a confessor 
and healer. Though he sought to renounce the world, he always 
offered an edifying word to those seeking it. 

One account of a group of curious Christians who went to 
see the pillar-dweller details, “When they arrived at the place 
and saw the wildness of the spot and the height of the pillar 
and the fiery heat of the scorching sun and the Saint’s endur- 
ance and his welcome to strangers and further, too, the love he 
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sl ewed towards them; they ware amazed,” A ft 

aceful death in the year 459, Christians "m z the ascetic'y 
i saint's golumi: The pillar that had iga to visit 

ix foot platform aii by Simeon was om Wi noby- 

own DY visitors seeking to take home wiht vi Y whittled 
jpped stone: m a relic of 


py the latter part of the fifth century, the En 
ommissioned the building of a large ia Zeno 
said nd the pillar. The Church of St. Simeon Stylite 
went miles northwest of Aleppo. Still standing y 
vins, the remains of the sprawling Byzantine mo 


Y complex 
s is located 
et largely in 
stitute one of the oldest Christian complexes in en = 
this day an immense stone base with a fixed boulder _ 
of it, reaching over six feet in height, stands at the very me 
ter of the cross-shaped basilica and is all that remains of Sime- 
on's pillar. The Orthodox Church celebrates Simeon the Stylite 
on September 1 with the following hymn: “While seeking the 
kingdom of heaven, thou wast united to mankind on earth. Thy 
pillar was a chariot of fire and thou a companion of angels. O 
righteous Simeon, intercede with Christ our God for us all.” 
Until the recent war encroached on the remote area, Ortho- 
dox Christians met every year at the site to celebrate St. Sime- 
on's feast day. Despite the lack of a roof, which crumbled long 
ago, the church’s walls and baptistry are remarkably well pre- 
served. Moses’ friend Shafiq, whose words will be featured as 
part of the next chapter, had particularly vivid memories of his 
annual pilgrimages there. “On the day of St. Simeon, it was a 
tradition for the Orthodox Christians in the northeast portion 


of Syria—buses of pilgrims from Damascus, from the coast, 
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from anywhere—to meet in the historical church of St g 
i Si 


M. 
” Shafiq continued, h 


eon. 


We used to throw a big feast. It always started with a Divine 
Liturgy led by the bishop that resides in Aleppo, who is the 
bishop of Iskenderun [formerly Alexandretta], Antioch, Aleppo, 
and northeast Syria. And after the Liturgy a huge religious 
pilgrimage but also a lot of beautiful festivities. For me, | recal] 
those days, I used to go almost every year to that event, and the 
sense of identity, the sense of unity. You meet people who you 
know share your faith, they share with you your identity, what 
vou are, who you are. That was a humongous experience for me 
—" in growing in the Orthodox Faith in Syria. There’s 
only maybe one rock remaining of where St. Simeon used to 
stand, and behind it there’s a huge, old altar—the altar is stil] 
“alive.” We used to put icons there, and they do the sacraments 
in there, and the choir will be there. A huge amount of people 
used to gather. 

I remember those days very, very well, and I used to enjoy it 
a lot. Usually it started around eight or nine in the morning and 
finished up after the afternoon by six or seven. People will bring 
meats and food and make barbeques. Some people will bring 
musical instruments, the darbuka [a goblet-shaped drum struck 
rapidly with hands], the tabla [a pair of smaller hand drums], 
and there’s dancing, the Dabke [a popular Levantine folk dance), 
you know, all kinds of natural festivities. Even a local restaurant 
would come and offer some food. 

It was a big pilgrimage, especially from the city of Aleppo 
and the city of Idlib every year on September first, which is the 
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peginning of the church calendar in our chur 
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j h. So 
something I remember. We used to wait for it that was 


Every year, 


shafid concluded his reminiscence on a sombe 
r note: 


the second nature habit in me is to rem ber there 

event that happened on a yearly basis. That hele Nee 
l ito 

„rea got occupied by the fundamental Islamists,” ry and 


“Part of 


The Armenian Apostolic Church 


LOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS ARMENIANS have heralded the 
Armenian Highland, nestled between the Black and Caspian 
seas just south of the Caucasus Mountains, as their historic 
homeland. At its medieval height, Greater Armenia encom- 
passed a vast territory stretching down to the tip of north- 
ern Mesopotamia. According to tradition, the apostles Bar- 
tholomew and Thaddaeus brought Christianity into Armenia 
in the first century, but it was not until St. Gregory the Illumi- 
nator baptized King Tiridates III in 301 that Armenia became 
one of the first countries to adopt Christianity as its state reli- 
gion. The kingdoms of Ethiopia and Georgia, the latter of which 
abutted Armenia to the north, also lay claim to being the first 
to adopt Christianity across their realms. 

Already ethnically and linguistically unique, the Armenians 
were marginalized by the rising tide of Islam as well as isolated 
from the Orthodox Church centered in Constantinople because 
Armenian clergy rejected a key theological definition at the 
famous Council of Chalcedon in 451. To this day the Armenian 


Apostolic Church is considered an Oriental non-Chalcedonian 
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of Christianity; however, both historically à 


Nd eye 
rinority of Armenians remain Chalce 


today, a smal n hism, the modern realit onian 
', ~ historic schism, reality is l 
Despite the historic Y Is that these 


ristian groups, whether looking to the Catholicos (Bisho 

eh è , l 

| Armenians or the Patriarch of Antioch, oftentimes ing 
es unified in Syria as islands of Christian communis 

| y 


expression 


CI 
of Al 


themsel\ 
amidst a sea of Islamic culture. 


Moses spoke of Armenian church celebrations that ene 
prominent every year in the Sulaymaniyah neighborhood and 


other Armenian enclaves of Aleppo. 


On a Thursday of every February the Armenian church has a 
tradition of celebrating the martyrdom of St. Vartan. St. Vartan 
was a military general in the fifth century who actually fought 
against Persia when Persia was a big empire and trying to make 
Armenia a vassal state. He fought against them, and he won the 
battle [the Battle of Avarayr in 451]. He died, of course, in the 
battle as many Armenians. And since that day the church rec- 
ognizes him as one of our saints. We celebrate it. We don't go to 
school that day in Syria. This is one example only. I can give you 
St. Bartholomew and St. Thaddaeus, two of the twelve apostles, 
They reached Armenia in around 50 ap. We call ourselves the 
Armenian Apostolic Church because it’s built on the teachings 
of the apostles, Apostle Bartholomew and Apostle Thaddeus. 

So we celebrate their entry into Armenia, and that day we don't 
have to go to school. You take it as a holiday. A third example 

‘s, before having the Armenian alphabet, they were having 

the Greek alphabet. So in the fifth century, there was a priest 


ot. Mesrop Mashtots] who created the Armenian alphabet [in 
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a and then he translated the Bible from G 
re 


el 
Jetters: We celebrate that as well, <10 Armenian 


‘te creation of the Armenian alphabet and 
“aii ation of the Bible into the language of the 
unifi cation of Armenian nationalism and pi 


the subsequent 
people initiated 


| 7 ety. In re 
vo this translation of Christian Scripture, the fifth Sponse 
-century 


Ag menian author Koriwn wrote, “At that time our bl 

snl pleasant land of Armenia became truly wonderful] eo 
world-sustaining Gospel of Christ came to be found Pi E 
hi menian tongue, became Armenian-speaking.”# Me Stee 
Armenian literature echoed Old Testament remembrances of 
heroism alongside lamentations for impiety. 

The thirteenth-century hymnographer and theologian 
Yovhannes Erznkats’i’s Panegyric Recited in Praise of Saint 
Gregory is a good example of poetical sorrow for both national 
and spiritual loss: “Weep, Armenian Church, mother of many 
children, who . . . miraculously gave birth to a whole nation 
_,. your strong hedges have been broken down, and you are 
being despoiled by strangers and foreign nations.”* Another 
of his lamentations adequately describes the sufferings not 
only of the ancient Israelites and the medieval Armenians, 
but also of the victims of the twentieth-century genocides: 
“Weep, children deprived of parental compassion, for we have 
been orphaned. . . . Now, how have you fallen prey to malicious 
beasts. .. . Understand ‘malicious beasts’ as you will, whether 
as those who kill or enslave the body or as those who tear apart 
and suffocate the spirit, for we have been endangered by both.” 


Such odes reflect a traditional Christian worldview familiar to 
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‘n Syrian-Armenians, the desce 
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ae as great sufferers. 


of great heroes as well 


Black Clouds Looming 


IT SHOULD BE STRIKING TO Aetion ears that Syrią offer 
Christians not just freedom of oe but also the Public 
enjoyment of their religious celebrations. Consider Mosey 
statements juxtaposed to the restrictive policies of American 
allies such as Saudi Arabia, where Christians are not allowed 
to practice their faith openly as, according to the US Depart- 
ment of State’s 2019 report on Saudi Arabia, “Freedom of reli. 
gion is not provided under the law.™ Another US ally that does 
not have a friendly record toward its Christian population is 
NATO member Turkey, whose border is only forty miles north 
of Aleppo. 

In the 1990s, while Moses was a young man enjoying his reli- 
gious freedom in Syria, the travel author William Dalrymple 
traversed southern Turkey, documenting Islamic suppression 
of Christianity. Dalrymple interviewed Christians in Turkey 
who had been evicted from their villages, their centuries-old 
churches systematically reduced to rubble and family-worked 
vineyards burned to charred reminders of past prosperity. 
istanbul offered no excuse for the demolition of Christian 
homes and heritage, nor protection from Turkish or Kurdish 
brigands who, according to more than one testimony, robbed 
villagers, tortured monks, and abducted Christian girls. One 
“dery priest, who as a boy had witnessed the attempted geno- 
cide of Syriac Christians by Turkish and Kurdish forces during 
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r I, told Dalrymple: “These days feel just like those 
world Wa It feels like before a storm. You Can see the black 
j wre first drops are already falling”™8 
ouds» and Irymple crossed the border into Syria in 1994, he 
when A mediate change in atmosphere from anxiety and 
noted the ai peace and relaxation: “Syria may be a one-party 
arsecution but it is a police state that leaves its Citizens alone 
alice state keep out of politics. .. . [In Syria] no one spoke, in 
qs long a$ wie of ‘troubles’, of emptied villages or relatives who 
pushed naen ed’ [as they had in Turkey]. While in "epps, 
had w the Syriac Orthodox Metropolitan, repit 
he ln who confirmed his statement: “Christians 
yohanna br e ria than anywhere else in the Middle Pi 
are better off in dh here, we would be finished. Really. It is a 
aH ae haven for all Christians.”™ The ironic trag- 
lace of sanctuary, a two decades later, Syrian Christians bless 
edy is that less nie DAG, thevalsove-quoted bishoo wes tid: 
no longer be aoe militants. His words and abduc- 
scanner in the following chapter. 
tion W 


A Syrian Democracy? 
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Why? You don't know the answer. | don't know the Answer 1 
R comes from centuries back. I mean, I had very Bod te 
Muslim friends, very good. But again, I'm telling you, there wh 
bea kind of a border which limits the relation, Alawite Mus. ý 
ims: well, of course we have good relations with them, Sunni 
Muslims: well, it depends on whom are you talking to, Those 


who live in the rural areas who are dominated by religious 


teachings? Well, they won't like us. 


As described in previous chapters, Moses confirmed that more 
moderate Sunnis tended to live in the cosmopolitan atmo. 
sphere of the larger cities, while the jihadists found more ready 
adherents in the poorer and more conservative countryside. 


I'l] go to the point of the religious divide, the religious and 
ethnic disparity of Syria. A person—till the age eighteen—who 
is a Sunni Muslim, he is likely to not meet a Shia Muslim till he 
goes to university or he goes to a business or he starts working. 
So I'm just trying to give you an idea how you have commu- 
nities which are very separated inside one country. I myself, 

| didn't have any Muslim friends till I'm twenty-four years 

old. And now I'm thirty years old. In Armenian school, all my 
friends were Armenian. All my surroundings were Armenian, 
all my contacts were Armenian. Was that right? No, it was not 
right. You can't live in a country which has many factions inside 
it and keep yourself apart. That was not right. But we usually 


find a re f 
“nc a reason for that, and we say if we don't do that, then any 
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packed by the pull of national loyalt 


; y and relig; ; 
resents the Syrian Christi ligious identity, 


an dilemma of living in 
i where the desire of the 
1 and Takfirj Strands of 


of Non-orthodox Islam iş 
ya : rnment’s mandate 
Christians the liberty to preserve their theology and practi 

Ice, 


wee ae nena chapter, Moses’ College years 
coincided with the chaotic early period of the Iraq War. When 
we asked his perception of American involvement in Iraq, he 
explained the failure of democracy in the Middle East as a con- 
sequence of both foreign meddling and the worldview of what 
can be dubbed political Islam: 


Moses TP l , 
fe reality of a Muslim-majority stat 
axtremists—specifically the Wahha 
m—to purge the country 


cunnis 
ed only by the current gove 


allowing 


| was very optimistic that this dictator [Saddam Hussein] is 
going to go to hell finally and the society is going to be built up 
where everyone respects each other, where people have equal 
rights, people have equal obligations, and everyone is treated 
equally based on the constitution. But that was not the reality, 
sir. And I have my own explanation for that. In Iraq it didn't 
work. In Libya it didn’t work. In Egypt it didn’t work. Syria, 
again, multicultural, multiethnic, multireligious country—the 
borders of the country were created after World War 1. Who- 
ever created these borders, they didn’t take into consideration 
that you're bringing two people together who used to hate each 
other for one thousand years. Same with Iraq. Everywhere in 
the Middle East. The borders were created without respect to 
ethnic divisions. 


In Syria there will not be democracy anytime soon. Ina 
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Muslim majority country, there will not be any democracy 
coon, because th ere’s simply a contradiction between the liberal 
laws and the teachings of Islam. These countries, when the 
rook independence from the UK or France after World War 1 
they tried to create a constitution which is a mixture of the 
liberal laws from the West, be it French law—Syria—anq the 
teachings of the Sharia. And guess what? You ended UP With a 
constitution which tells you in paragr aph A, “Do this,” and in 
paragraph B tells you, “Don’t do this.” So what shall | believe? 
Those people were grown under the teachings of Islam, 
Under their teachings there are only Muslim believers and there 
are infidels, and there is only one religion, religion of Allah, 
and the others are infidels. You either invite them to enter into 
islam, or you ask them to pay the jizya, which is the money yoy 
pay for the caliphate. Of course, that was not true every day or 
every time throughout their history, but that was the common 
sense. Since the seventh century that was going on in these 
countries. Youre either with me or youre an infidel. Again, this 
is my personal opinion, and I might be very biased, but I have 
a strong belief that when a country has a Muslim majority who 


are observers who practice Islam as a way of life—don't expect 


such a country to go into democracy. 


Becoming a Doctor on the Eve of War 


“IN SYRIA WE HAD TO go to military service. That was obliga- 
tory for all young men.” Syria’s conscription law demands that 
all men between 18 and 42 years of age are required to serve in 
the military for 18 to 2] months, depending on the conscript's 


MOSes’ Story 


jevel 


tary b 


of education. Women may serve on n 

asis. Exemptions exist for those ilk Wh i volun- 
ho are the only son in a family, or even Pies Issues, those 
i abroad. The forced conscription of inches “ii Choose to 
opulation may not only have military benefit ee te 


‘ , ‘ S, b 
pint of view of Ba'ath leaders it also en bens ut from the 


i ges a relic; 
diverse population to work together for the riet re 
OF Syria, 


We asked Moses about his military service “I didn’ 
‘Jitary. The reason is, before bei | didnt go to 

the military’ eing asked to go to the mil- 
itary | left the country. I went to Armenia; I studied there. And 
there Was a law: if you spend more than five years ina nes 
then you are allowed to be exempted from the army by ei 
„mount of fee. 

“sq Į didn’t go to the army. My brother went to the army. | 
finished medical school and then went back to Syria.” Moses 
told us that practicing medicine in Aleppo was his “real expo- 


sure” to other communities outside the Armenian neighbor- 


hood of his youth. 


So I started practicing medicine. As a matter of fact, I did one 
and a half years of residency there. Well, I'm Armenian, so I 
represent one percent of the population, not even one percent— 
no, .5 percent. Something like that. So I'll go to a hospital, many 
people can't say my name. The weird guy with the weird last 
name, the French-looking name. The Christian guy. 

In our free time, you'll talk to other doctors about common 


topics, especially when this thing started [the war in 2011]. 
Well, I told them, “Why not the president of Syria can't become 
Christian? Why? Why not?” And they're all doctors around me, 
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ho are supposed to be the elite of the Syrian commy 
who ale + k 


: >l > “ f Y * x 
peor very educated— No one wants a Christian dis 
are ) 


nity, who resident.” | told them, “He's not going to rule you 
runes ings of the Bible.” There should be a Constitution 
pi doesn't belong to any religion. But not one of them 

i reed with me. How much of the Syrian Sunni Muslims n 
vel 1? | don't think more than ten percent. The rest are deep 
Muslin 
are inferior. 


as, who have been raised since childhood that Christians 


The conversation Moses had with his coworkers was centered 
on a still-controversial law enshrined in the nationa] Constity. 
tion. When Hafez al-Assad first introduced the Syrian Consti- 
tution of 1973, it was clear that Islam was not to be the religion 
of the state; instead, the nation was characterized as funda- 
mentally Arab and based on “a republican system.” However, 
the constitution stipulated that “the religion of the President 
of the Republic is Islam.” The fact that Hafez was Alawite, as 
opposed to Sunni, triggered Muslim Brotherhood-led riots in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s in central and northern cities, 
including Aleppo. A further passage in the constitution, stil] 
in effect, ensured a religiously plural identity within the Arab 
Republic: “The State shall respect all religions, and ensure the 
freedom to perform all the rituals that do not prejudice pub- 
lic order. The personal status of religious communities shall be 
protected and respected.” 

Moses continued to describe his political outlook on the eve 


of the 201] uprising: 
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‘had hatred against the corruption in the countr 
treating people unequally, how people are being 


a pashar al-Assad was viewed as a very mod 
jobs: 


y. Corruption, 
Promoted in 
ern, educated, 
ria. Did h R 


; Nts, cell 
es, But did the core of the communi by Hanger i 
. 0. 


jperal man who will bring modernization to Sy 


pring it? Yes, to some degree. Free 


compan 
pid the mentality of the community change? No, Reia 
blame him for everything. There are problems in this country 
„hich have been running for decades. Well, probably he was the 
unlucky sheep» the unlucky goat, who got the blow to his head. 
There are some people who are more powerful than him 
himself. Those old generals in the army, you know, old gov- 
ernors, ministers. Those people are very strong. I blame the 
system. | don't blame him as a person. If I was in his place, an 
ophthalmologist who studied in the UK, why shall I go and 
become the president of a country which is full in problems? 
He's trying to bring liberal laws to a country which is not going 


to become liberal anytime soon. 


Again, William Dalrymple’s 1994 observations may be useful 
asa complement to Moses’ sentiments: 


The confidence of the Christians in Syria is something you can't 
help noticing. ... The only problem with all of this, as far as the 
Christians are concerned, is the creeping realization that they 
are likely to expect another, perhaps far more savage, backlash 
when Assad dies. ... The Christians of Syria have watched with 
concern the Islamic movements which are gaining strength in 


the Middle East.®! 
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Aleppo Dragged into Conflict 


s WHERE HE was in 2011 when the Syrian 
Cri. 


he was a supporter of what was being i 
s as a “democratic revolution”. ed 


wE ASKED MOSE 
sis began. Initially 
about in the street 


| was in Aleppo. I remember—I was excited, by the way. Can 
anyone even think of making the president go away and bring. 
ing up anew person? Because this idea in Syria is like—the 
breakdown of the Soviet Union twenty years ago, no one would 
have told you that this can happen. The same in Syria. The pres- 
ident will remain president till death takes him away from his 


chair of presidency. Yeah, I was excited. 


But even as running battles between anti-government insur- 
gents and pro-Assad forces took place across most major Syrian 
cities, including the Damascus suburbs, Aleppo stayed surpris- 
ingly quiet even a year and a half into the spiraling conflict. 
One widely acknowledged and favored theory is that the 
northern city’s powerful Sunni business-class families were 
alarmed at the prospect that any revolt could destroy the econ- 
omy and thus their livelihoods. They reasoned that the gov- 
ernment, for all its significant faults, was a guarantor of both 
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l and economic stability. The case of Ale 
polit , dicted the prevailing narrative proffered ii in further 
cont media that the majority of Syrians teeta i main- 

" to overthrow Assad. a Popular 


ical 
f 


stream 
apis” 

one July 2012 aa a acknowledged that Aleppo’ 
roubles originated outside i municipality: “Syria's 16-month 
volt has finally erupted in the country’s commercial hub 
put the momentum = ia generated inside the city—it aa 
prought into the historic city’s ancient stone alleyways from 
the scorched fields of the surrounding countryside,” on-the- 
5 round journalist Erika Solomon observed. She then inter- 
viewed a rebel commander whose armed men had forced their 
way into Aleppo. “We liberated the rural parts of this prov- 
ince. We waited and waited for Aleppo to rise, and it didn't. 
We couldn't rely on them to do it for themselves so we had to 
pring the revolution to them,” said the man, who called himself 
Abu Hashish. He added, “About 80 percent of the fighters in 
this city come from the countryside. Aleppo is a business town, 
people said they wanted to stay neutral.” 

For Moses the conflict was not a gradual escalation but 
rather an explosion that burst suddenly onto the once-peaceful 


streets he walked. The shock drastically changed his initial 
view of the uprising: 


Very soon | discovered that—well, there is a very bitter personal 
experience which kind of shifted my opinion 180 degrees. l 
had a brother two years younger than me. He was in the yim 
army. He passed away. So that’s a kind of PTSD (post-traumatic 


: : , you know, 
stress disorder] to me. | try to avoid the news: } 
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a ery voL 
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service € 
starts. S 
his military-service duty, the crisis © of course we, = 
his I d 


orried, but then, the area where he was ji 
getting wW 


saceful. It was in the north. He used to serve in Hom 
very p 


hen in Idlib, then in Aleppo, and the explosion happened in 
paon It was a Friday morning. He was at home, ’ Actually, fo, 
two days. He leaves home and he says, “I’ve got to go early.” He 
said bye to my father and my mother, and he walks away and 
enters the place where he is supposed to start his day. A micro. 
bus or van-like thing comes which is loaded with explosives dd 
tons and tons of whatever material it is and blows it up there. 
My brother passed away immediately with, I believe, fifty of his 
colleagues. 

February tenth, 2012. Actually, the accident which changed 
my life, changed my perspective of the country, changed my 
sil view of Syria, of the Middle East—it actually created an 
identity crisis in me. Am I Syrian or am I Armenian? | keep 
on questioning myself. Do I belong to Syria or do I belong to 
Armenia? And | identify myself as Armenian. Does that mean 
that I don't like Syria? Not at all. I love Syria. But it’s a deep 
identity crisis because in Syria, especially recently, no one will 
recognize me as a first-class citizen. I mean in Syria | will never 
become a minister. I will never become a director of a big 


eovernmental agency—why? “Well, you're Christian, number 
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Bombs Fall around the Hospital 


git THE UNEXPECTED UNLEASHING OF catastro hic vi 

lence Moses’ final years in Syria became a ee Phic vio- 
crisis. Despite the painful reality of his brother’s ie a 
as well as his struggle to understand his national aon 


Moses remained with his parents in Aleppo and served 
as 
doctor as the war crept closer: Sa 


identity, 


The northern border was very stable till early 2012. It started in 
March 2011, started in the south, then in the center. The north 
was very stable. I believe Turkey has something to do with that. 
That’s my personal opinion, of course. Everyone was saying 
Aleppo is a safe city. Nothing is going to happen in Aleppo. But 
guess what? Hundred kilometers from you people are killing 
each other. You're not going to be safe. 

Part of my job was going to the rural areas in Aleppo. The 
people of rural Aleppo were supporters of the rebels. Probably 
90 percent if not 95 percent of them. Majority of them didn't 
show any aggression against me. Nothing wrong happened. | 
had no problem. I remember I had to sometimes return from 
the hospital in a rural city to the city of Aleppo, where I had to 
spend like three nights on call and then go back home, and the 
street is blocked. The rebels are demonstrating, Į witnessed the 


first—well, February [2012] when my brother passed, it was the 
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o. Then I stayed in Aleppo for March 


osion in Alepp hole family 
July, the whole family left, So expe. 


July. Late 
nt from a city very safe where People 


frst exp! 


April, May: June, 


, we 
nced how Aleppo 
pier j 


awake till four a.m.—people used to stay in ie 
av 

„ m., enjoy themselves—to a city where People an 
hiding their bodies. 


rants till two 
o walk without 


afraid t 
afra ii july—it was the month of Ramadan for 
n } 


pyem ity started being i 
s. At that time Aleppo city sta eing involved, Not 


Aleppo govern ment but the city i The hospital where ] was 
working at—it was a teaching hospital, you know, residency 
eastern part of the city. | remember we started emptying the 
hospital by the orders of the administration. In Syria, wherever 
vou walk, there’s the photo of the president, the flag of the 
country, so I remember this, which is still kind of printed deep 
in my memory. The hallway in the hospital and the big photo 
of fe president is being removed by people who are working in 
the hospital. Then I thought, “Well, this is serious.” 

We were four floors. We shut down the fourth and third 


Muslim 


floors. Why? Because you're likely to be hit by a missile or bomb 
on higher floors. So we started accepting patients only in ER, 
which is ground floor. | was in the toxicology department, I was 
examining a patient, and the missile fell somewhere nearby and 
the whole building shook. The patient says, “What’s wrong?” 

| told him, “Nothing wrong, It’s just a missile. 1 don’t know 
where it is, but I think we're safe.” 

Then, again, around the hospital, | remember two or three 
times many armed groups entered into the hospital. You don't 
know who they are. People—sometimes dressed in a civil- 


ian dress, sometimes dressed in a military dress. They look 
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seg! essive, NO question about that, They are armed i 

; , „and th 

pringing their wounded for us to be treate d Wall. 4 ey are 
, dee 


$ any- 
one dare to ask them who you are? Definitely no, I do y 


n't know 
who they are. Government, rebels, moderate rebels extremi 
“1 mist 


pia independents who are just looting—no one knows, Well 
j witness this two, three times, and then, I remember, ii 
uy? 7 was my last day—July 27, 2012. I heard explosions a 
„omething around the hospital. Then my parents are calling me, 


“eave this place. Come back home. We're leaving to Armenia” 


First Priests Kidnapped in Aleppo 


ALEPPO’S MOST FAMOUS CHRISTIAN NEIGHBORHOODS, 
including the previously mentioned Jdeideh and Sulaymani- 
yah districts, were at the center of front-line fighting. Mortar 
shells launched from anti-government fighters in the eastern 
part of the city rained down daily on these areas. As the death 
toll of innocent civilians mounted, residents sought refuge 
behind government lines or abandoned the city altogether. 
Churches that were once proud, towering landmarks in the 
heart of the city became part of a no-man’s-land between 
shifting front lines. 

The aforementioned Orthodox Church of the Dormition of 
Our Lady, for example, received direct hits from shelling at least 
thirty times, according to local clergy. All churches in Jdeideh, 
including Forty Martyrs Armenian Cathedral, suffered further 
severe damage in 2015 when rebel sappers tunneled and deto- 
nated explosives beneath the neighborhood. One huge detona- 


tion was actually filmed and the video released online. 
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y 2013, Christian clergy in Aleppo were being Specifi 
ys e first to be kidnapped by the ANti- gover ical, 
were the Antiochian Orthodox Fr, Maher i 
menian Catholic Fr. Michael Kayyal, Op, i 
9. 2013, they were traveling by public transport to a mon Uar 
suddenly, the bus came to a halt at an unexpected Mra 
on the outskirts of Aleppo. Unknown militants has tly bo 
the bus and seized Frs. Maher and Michael, both $ = i 
were recognizable as priests in their clerical garb, The hom 
never heard from again, other than what was later reported 
thirty-second phone call that Fr. Michael was allowed $ ii 
to his parents eleven days later. According to the famil ake 
priest said, “Mum, Im OK, but pray for me.” The kidnap the 
asked for ransom, which the family agreed to, but it ne i 
collected. Both Christian pastors are presumed dead, er 
During the height of the war raging in Aleppo, — 
continued services in the western half of the city, even wi : 
bombs and rockets falling. Feeling abandoned by the rai 
the world, local church leaders issued a press statement urging 
the immediate end of the “international arms dealing in Syria” 


Vatican Radio reported on the joint statement: 


B 
targeted. 
jihadists 
and the At 


oc 


Were 


The appeal comes after the Orthodox Churches celebrated 
Easter and as a result of the extensive destruction caused this 
weekend by aerial bombardments on the city. “Enough!” they 
write, "we are not afraid of martyrdom, but we refuse to let our 


blood be the price for an unknowable and petty end.”® 
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Escape to A rmenia 


- SHARED HIS OWN SHOCKING accoun 
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A ebel ch eckpoint that could easily have ẹ 
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tofa close cal] 
nded in his own 


My mother a n — decided to leave actually earlier, But 
me, it was a last-minute thing. My mom said, “I'm not leaving 
both of my sons don’t come with me.” We're three brothers. 
We lost the middle [brother]. My mom was so adamant, So my 
dad bought a last-minute ticket to leave, He joined us two weeks 
afterwards. SO I remember I left the hospital. The hospital is on 
the edge of the eastern part of the city, and the eastern part of 
the city is falling under the control of the—you call them revo- 
jutionaries, you call them rebels—whatever you call them. So I 
remember seeing many trucks loaded with people on the back, 
and they are just coming to the safe side of the city. So I walk 
out of the hospital—there was another friend with me who is a 
Christian. We didn’t have cars, no public transportation, noth- 
ing. So I walked back home. I was shivering. I felt like some- 
thing wrong is going to happen to me. I reached home finally, 
thank the Lord. And after three days, we left. We didn't pack 
any clothes—I'm just leaving the way I am right now. We left. 
And guess what? The road to the airport was already blocked by 
the rebels. So how are we going to leave? We found a driver who 
knows one of the rebels. He talked to them, and he said, “Well, 
you guys pay us money, and we'll let you go.” 

So I remember this guy had his own small truck. He’s an 
Armenian guy, by the way. He sat here, my mom sat there, and 


at the back—the open back—me and my brother. And this guy 
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mother. That w 
So my brother was eighteen years old. He’s the age where 
0 


every 


body goes to military service, so it’s normal somebody vas 
g to ask him. I had my doctor card. And I have a reife 


going 
on number. The driver told me, “Tear it. Don’t show it 7 


trati 
anyone.” And that’s what I did. 


We asked Moses why he destroyed his identification card. 


Well, vou're a doctor so you're a good catch. The worst scenario 
is that they can take you and become part of them, and you can 
just treat their people. Then, they can simply kidnap you and 
ask your parents or your family for money because they need 
doctors. 

I was sitting like this, and my back was toward them [i.e., 
the rebels]. My brother was talking to me in Armenian. He was 
telling, “Man, they look scary. They look like monsters. Look at 
his beard.” 

And one of them talks to the driver, and the driver tells him, 
“Well, you know, I'm the friend of your boss. How’s he doing? Is 
he doing good?” You know, kind of like breaking up the ice. 

“And where are you taking them to?” 

He said, “To the airport.” 
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„here are they going?” 
teisal d, “Those people are Armenians. They're agrees 
armenia 


And my mom—I remember my mom—she was like, you 
know, frigid, frozen, sitting tight. 

Then, “W hom do you have in the back?” 

He said, “Her two sons.” 

And he looks at my brother actually. “Do you serve in the 
army?” 


He tells him, “No, no, no.” 


Then the driver talks to him and tells him, “He doesn’t have 


an army booklet or an army registration number. He’s a kid in 
the school. Don’t worry about him.’ 


And he asks me, “What do you do?” 

I told him, “I don't do anything. I’m a mechanic.” 

We paid three hundred dollars to them and then we paid one 
hundred dollars to that specific pickup truck. And guess what? 
They let us go. And that road, at times it’s very peaceful. And 
at times it’s very dangerous. You might die. Thank the Lord, it 
was very peaceful, but one thing | remember—I'll never forget 
on the road there were burnt vehicles. 1 remember that very 
well, but it was completely empty. This is a highway which takes 
you from the city center to the airport. Supposed to be a busy 
highway. Imagine. From the major checkpoint to the airport, 
we were there in five minutes. The airport was very Crow 


ded. 
We waited for about thirty hours. And we had a safe flight. And 
that’s the way I left Syria. 
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tni Sde 
events viewing one sid 
u all know, NOW, there is no single side in Syria, Thein 
yo ’ : 
multiple sides, probably ten, fifteen sides, and all of ten 
criminals. I'm not defending anyone. And you tried to a 
about the American press View, right? The president js being 
attacked a lot, right? And they are trying to support the Mod- 


erate rebels. But those moderate rebels are not moderate. Asa 


e as evil and other side as goog But 
Putas 


Christian, they are not moderate. They just don’t have the scar 
titles others have [al-Qaeda, al-Nusra Front, ISIS]. Well, define 
“moderate.” What's moderate? They are saying “moderate” [for 
anyone] who did not kill civilians. Well, everyone killed civil- 
ians. Another thing, as a Christian, the American press, did 


they ever make any special notification of the Christians in 


Syria? I don’t believe so. 


The Battle of Aleppo (2012-16), set amidst the broader conflict 
raging in Syria since 2011, was one of the longest and bloodiest 
sieges in modern warfare. After more than 31,000 deaths, the 
displacement of untold hundreds of thousands, and the mas- 
sive destruction of much of the city, the government's victory 
presaged the return of many of its former residents, the recon- 
inion of municipal infrastructure, and the restoration of 
eo sites, including a fifteenth-century Armenian church 

y Martyrs Cathedral is located in the old Christian 
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ua i survivors of the Armenian genocide in its courtyard 
g the jihadist occupation of the city, | 
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y at the heart of Aleppo and maintains a monument 
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Parts of the ch 
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D ë damaged, as it was often on the front lines of the battle 
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armenian Church of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste was 
pil from 2017-19 and is once again used as a place of Chris- 
tian worship. l 
th March 320, during the persecutions of the Emperor 
icinius, forty Roman soldiers who had accepted the Christian 
paith were arrested. They were taken to a frozen lake near the 
armenian city of Sebaste (modern Sivas, Turkey), stripped of 
their clothes, and marched out onto the ice. As night fell, the 
freezing temperatures tortured the bodies of the Christians 
while guards on shore made fires and offered hot baths to any- 
one who would deny their Faith. One of the forty yielded to 
temptation, and as he submerged in the warm water, he died 
instantly. Immediately, Aglaios, one of the guards, declared 
himself a Christian, cast off his clothes, and joined those suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake, restoring their number to forty. At 
dawn, the guards burned the bodies of the martyrs and threw 
the remains into a river. Local Christians collected the saints’ 
relics to be distributed for veneration in churches. Christians 
throughout the world celebrate their feast day on March 9, and 
therefore it was no coincidence that Catholicos Aram I Kesh- 
ishian visited the Armenian Christians of Aleppo and recon- 
secrated the Forty Martyrs Cathedral in the month of March, 
2019, After the service, Aram told reporters that the rebuilding 


of the church was a sign “that the Armenian community will 
continue to reconstruct Syria.”” 
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a ae Se 


Although some Armenian anne have retur Ned to Sy 
pore will continue to live i diaspora. Moses, who had à 
didly expressed his perspective to us, ended his inter View 
: ken by a Ip, 


€ 


fering these conciliatory words, shockingly spo 
o g 
' the hands of i 
pained by a brother $ deat at Islamic oe Mist, 
I'm telling you a personal experience. It changed the way | 
think. I gave opinions about other religions as teachings not 
against people. Still, I have very good friends from Other reli- 
gions. I maintain a very respectful relation with them. | love 
them as people, but I don’t like the faith they believe in. I just 
want to clarify that I love every person. I just think they are 


victims of the faith they belong to—victims. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Ibrahim’ Story 


“The next day they entered Idlib 
and all the Christians were kicked out” 


A Christian Boy from Sunni Idlib 


BRAHIM WAS THE OLDEST SYRIA isti :; 
le He had only recently fled is eae an 
ravages of war, to find himself in exile in Texas. wit ahh 
ing in a guest room of his son's house, the elderly patriarch gra- 
ciously offered us his memories, which encompassed much of 
Syria’s modern history. He told the story of how the unlikely 
success of a poor Christian boy who advanced within his pro- 
fession and raised a prosperous family was undone by interna- 
tionally supported jihad. Ibrahim was a child during the French 
Mandate, a teenager in the tumultuous years of early Syrian 
independence, and was already well advanced in his teach- 
ing career when Hafez Assad became president. Although he 
speaks English, [brahim preferred, for the sake of nuance and 
clarity, to provide most of his reflections through a translator, 
his granddaughter Farah. 
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aC) eae eee S 


e city of Idlib in 1935. My father died " 


poor. My mother and Brandm, ep 
Othe, 


am jj 


“j was born in th j 
and was Ver} F 
< work in sewing and knitting to support the i " 
used to W i Ibrahim was baptized at the only Orthodox y 
a church in Idlib. The Dormition of the Virgin Mitsu, i 
hi r Jy in the center of this conservative, Sunnj- domina 
nine simply called St. Marys, the square White 
Haen with a dome rising from its center was built i i. 
Though a short bell tower rises from one corner, the ch 
£ with significant width but lacking in height. 


| was you ng 


gnancially. 


Urch 


itself is squat, 
During World War JI and the final years of the French Man. 


date in Syria, the young Ibrahim attended the elementary 
grades at the Protestant school close to his home. The Nationa 
Evangelical Church, the only other Christian church in Idlib, jg 
located around the corner from St. Mary's. In 1947, when Ibra- 
him was twelve, the newly independent nation of Syria Offered 
the poor Christian boy an opportunity that would Change the 


course of his life: 


| was a good student in the Protestant school. An advisor 

from the Ministry of Education was visiting, and he came and 
entered one of the classes that 1 was in. He began to ask ques- 
tions about different things that are related to the lesson, and | 


was one of the people that answered the most questions. 


lbrahim’s apt replies led the Ministry of Education to sponsor 
his education in the public school: 
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at il 


è sublic school, I was first introduced to Islamic cult 

L i -Uture, 
$ „urrounded by Muslim students. When | Would com 
pwa: e 


me my mom always warned me, “They have a different 
pott P 
igion from ours, and you just stay separate with your religi 
fe : ‘ ion. 
yelive with them, we interact with them, we have neighbor 
S 


hat are Muslim.” Basically, she’s telling me to be neutral 
tn ; 


m other's admonition to live in peace with their Muslim 


peighbors WaS given aian Syria's political future was being 
hotly debated. This question would not ultimately be settled for 
wo more decades. On the one hand, the Muslim Brotherhoo d, 
Jong with other fundamentalist Sunni factions, desired gov- 
ernment and civic life to be guided by the Koran and Islamic 
jaw, which would have further ostracized Ibrahim’s family. On 
the other hand, non-religious political parties, like the Ba'ath, 
contended that Syrian political unity should be rooted in sec- 
ylarism and Arab nationalism, which offered Christians like 
Ibrahim an opportunity to succeed. 

Academic advancement in Idlib stopped after the ninth 
grade, so Ibrahim, with a thirst for further education and “per- 
fect grades,” left his family and relocated to Aleppo, about forty 
miles northeast. Once again, his studiousness caught the eye 
of the administration, who paid for his room and board as he 
finished high school with a “perfect score in math and almost 
perfect score in physics. My mom asked, ‘Oh, so youre done 
studying?’ I said, ‘No, there’s more.” 

Syria's Ministry of Education fully funded Ibrahim’s studies 
at Damascus University, which was established in 1923 and is 


the oldest and largest university in the country. 
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ars, | studied math and was the first in my y 
et four yene : Y Clas, 
the firs! à stina ‘oy _ 
The here wasa league between Egypt and Syria Y 
at that pime EA | The 
ited A rab Repu 
niit . 


from all the faculties in Syria to Egypt. The 
y 


blic, 1958-61]. Every year they woujg take 


hest students ee 
IC i 
y in Cairo, where each of us was awarded 


nal Abdel Nasser himself. 


il 
had the cere 
by Ga! 


mon the 


certificate 


his point Ibrahim’s granddaughter stopped translating a 

l ; t g u ° m 

par exclaimed, They have a picture with Gama] Abde] 
7 . awarding him the certificate in their home A Alep 
Nass 


hat I've seen. I'm always like, ‘Oh, this is history,” 
that I've sect 


Muslim Brotherhood Insurgency 


IBRAHIM GRADUATED WITH A DIPLOMA in education and 
mathematics and was appointed to teach math in his home. 
town of Idlib. He was respected enough to work with the Min. 
istrv of Higher Education. He served on a board to improve 
3 bukia of mathematics in the Arab world and wrote high 
school-level math textbooks. By this point, the Christian young 
man had experienced far more of the world, both in terms of 
education and cosmopolitanism, than his ancestors woul 
have seen as provincial religious minorities. His story is gen- 
erally representative of how Christians, despite living in the 
Muslim-dominated Middle East, could successfully climb the 
career ladder within Ba'ath government institutions. 
Ibrahim’s horizons had broadened, which made the funda- 
mentalist atmosphere that he returned to in Idlib feel all the 
more unsettling. Ibrahim declared his disenchantment with 
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town Islamism to the Mini l 

ihe mal i im, “Are you h T of Higher Educ 
ho asked him, y appy in Idlib?’ 

vb | have friends that are in the Muslim 


ation, 
And I said ‘No, In 


Brotherho ; 
jonit feel there is a comfortable community there’ het I 7 
- 90 he asked 


», Do you want to move to Aleppo?’ | answered ‘Yes 
brahim relocated to the much larger and more Ch _ 
ity of Aleppo: whose dozens of churches must have ba, 
, breath of fresh air. However, he contended that “I could al 

l ; so 
sense some kind of separation. You would have Muslim neigh- 
porhoods and Christian neighborhoods.” What Ibrahim “a 
gescribing was not just historic religious Segregation but an 
intensified sectarianism as the Muslim Brotherhood mounted 
a war against the Ba'athist government of Hafez al-Assad. 

The Muslim Brotherhood, a Sunni Muslim organization 
intent on restoring the Islamic caliphate and legislating sharia 
law, was officially established in Syria in 1945 after its earlier 
origins in Egypt. Although it was not always violent, its jihad- 
ist elements came to the fore amid an increasingly bloody tit- 
for-tat with government forces. By the end of the 1970s, the 
Muslim Brotherhood had declared war on the secular and 
minority-protecting government of Assad. After a slew of vio- 
lent riots and increasing assassinations of Ba'athist officials, 
including a nearly successful attempt on the president's life in 
1980, Assad decided to make an example of one of the Muslim 
Brotherhood’'s strongholds. 

The city of Hama was at the heart of the Islamic resistance. 
In early February 1982, government forces besieged Hama. 
After weeks of brutal battling, much of the town was leveled, 


; i ; the 
thousands of civilians and combatants were killed, and 
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At 


Muslim grotherhood’s six-year campaign against 
stifled. [brahim and his family were in Aleppo Assad 
, PE > JUSt Rz 
north, during the Hama Uprising (also called the Har » Mie 
Hama y 


cre). He stated: 


Hafez al-Assad resisted the Islamic brotherhood ae 
od], the radicals, but in a very non-huma i uslim 
nitarja 
n 


Brotherho 
at he did was a reaction that 
was not real] 
y Wel] 


approach. W h 
thought-out. A lot of innocent people were killed. One of 
fellow teachers who is Muslim was visiting his Parents į : 
when that problem started occurring. They took — ly 
ut 


of their houses, lined them up, and killed them. That 
r at w 
smart reaction. as Not a 


During that period Aleppo also witnessed violence ; 
streets, as will be described later in this chapter. nce in the 
Despite the majority Sunni population, the cit 
has historically maintained a large Christian prese y of Hama 
churches inhabit the central western portion of ae Severa] 
Aleppo, Hama is one of five Syrian cities where n — Like 
eas has a major cathedral—the seat of a met rthoder 
aie the carnage of 1982, the Christians and thei ie 
worship were caught in the middle. Saint George’s k 
an destroyed when government forces razed the ei 
ae —_ by the government. The ean 
'h is constructed of cut stone, and the crosses 


of its dome adj: 
and adjacent bell tower jut into Hama’s skvli 
‘line. 
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New Martyr of Hama 


2082 EXACTLY THREE DECANE after the Hama M aniio 
È pe of Hama was nin again soaked with blood i e 

ed the city from the north, hoping to captu h all 
of Hama province. Tragically, the first Orthodox Priest to suffer 
martyrdom in the current war was killed during sporadic fight 


lamists storm 


agin the vicinity of the Orthodox cathedral in Hama. On Jan- 


ar 2012, a young priest-monk named Fr, Basilios Nassar 
was informed that a member of his parish was either wounded 
of deceased on a sidewalk in the Jarajima neighborhood, a mere 
gve-minute walk from archdiocesan headquarters. 

Father Basilios pleaded with his spiritual father, Archbishop 
flia Saliba, to allow him to tend to the injured man. At first the 
pishop, fearing for his safety, would not let the young priest- 
monk go, but Fr. Basilios finally persuaded the elder hierarch, 
arguing that it was his duty as a pastor, if necessary, to lay down 
“his life for the sheep” (John 10:11). The monk hastened toward 
ringing gunshots, accompanied by another priest, Fr. Pantelei- 
mon Isa. 

Their progress was halted about one hundred yards trom 
their parishioner when bystanders, cowering in corners on the 
street, warned them of the heavy gunfire. “We told them we 
were priests and proceeded,” according to the later account of 
Fr. Panteleimon. The pair of priests reached the man 


the sidewalk and tried to lift him. Immediately th 


ey came under 
direct fire and ducked into a nearby house. Conflicting reports 


lying on 


st} th gov- 
agreed an unknown sniper was targeting them, but both g 


POR. } sach other. 
ernment and opposition forces tater blamed each ot 
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EY RLA XR WAAR AS 


t eyewitness to what happened NeXt, Fr, p 


> il . e å ANte 
he following details in an interview; 


m.a closes 
The close le 


mon, related t 
her Basilios went out to look at the house. At that Moment 
pather Baste. 


, ç exposed to gunfire that entered from his right arm . 
he was xpos ' Pen- 


etrated his chest, and came to rest in his left arm, | rushed to 
his aid, and | helped him get up and go towards a nearby digs 
wall so that we could avoid any additional injury. We started 
praying together while bullets were flying at us violently, from 
where we did not know, until he died within less than half an 
hour. 1 remained exposed to the bullets until a neighbor was 
able to bring me to his house. After about an hour, the regular 
army entered the area and we were taken to the national hospi- 


tal. but Father Basilios had died about an hour or so earlier,55 


Father Basilios’s burial was held the next day. Thousands of 
mourners trailed his funeral procession through the Streets of 
Hama. Church and news footage inside St. George Cathedral 
showed teary-eyed crowds pressing up against his open casket 
to lovingly kiss his hands and forehead in what was Clearly the 
burial of anew martyr. Indeed, in the days and weeks following 
his death, hagiographic sermons in Orthodox churches across 
the globe proclaimed him a hero of the Faith. 

The week after Fr. Basilios’s martyrdom, senior Antiochian 
clergyman Fr. Georges Massouh eulogized the Hama priest in 
a sermon at Balamand Seminary in Lebanon: 


Basilios believed that “the servant is not greater than his Mas- 


ter" (John 13:16). Christ spoke these words when He washed the 
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A of His disciples on the night of His crucifixion. Basilios car- 
e his apron and went around serving the poor, the destitute, 
ie needy, the indigent, the sick, the widows, the orphans, the 
elderly: «+: On his final trip, he wanted to be like that Samar- 
itan who cared for the one who had “fallen among robbers,” 
wounded and struggling with death. He went beyond what the 
samaritan did, since it was not enough for him to give money 
for the wounded man's care. He paid for redemption with his 
blood, to save a person from death. He died so that someone 


else may live and so reached the limits of martyrdom. 


It is a tragic irony that the thirty-year-old Fr. Basilios had been 
porn in 1982, during the first round of violence centered in 


Hama. It drives home that in many ways the early 1980s strug- 


gle between the Assad government and the radical Islamist 
insurgency prefigured the current war. Despite the Church’s 


mission and calling as peacemaker in Syrian society, Christians 


continue to be targeted. 


The Sin of Sectarianism 


IBRAHIM’S SON SHAFIK, WHO WAS also baptized at St. Mary's 


and spent his earliest years in Idlib, was in school during the 


Muslim Brotherhood uprising (1976-82). He ruminated: 


Every now and then, it erupted by some kind of immature vio- 
lence. | recall during my childhood that many times we would 


be playing in the streets with my cousins and friends in our 


m 5 ake { y kids 
Christian section of the city, and we get attacked by certain x 
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lies that have more extremist or fundamenta] back 
‘amiulies < 7 
from fan 


is. As kids they'll attack us because we are the Others 
= S. S >> P , D. 
grounc axe still pockets of that tension despite 


the 


at culture there 


In th |. = 
l riiai and the political environment was More 
fact tha X z , 

_snalist. There are still some people who the segregation iş 
nationa ote 


r subconscious, and the association of that segrega 


deep in thei 
violence is there. 


on with 
tion ntary school in Idlib and then moved to 


| went to eleme 
the big city [Aleppo]. In the big city, things were completely 


different. Life was more sophisticated. We also lived in the 
Christian section of Aleppo because it’s natural in that Country 
that every minority will have its own part of the town where 
people liked to reside surrounding their temples and churches. 
The memories that were deep-rooted in my brain from the 
move to Aleppo is mainly the memories of the big war in early 
1980s between the Muslim Brotherhood and the government. | 
recall very well that, before that time, when I go and play with 
my cousins in the city of Idlib in the summertime, we always 
try to avoid any confrontation with the kids from other parts 
of the town. One time—] recall it very well—was when me and 
my cousins were trapped in a new building, and the other kids 
were about to throw him from a second story. But then we were 
able to dissolve that conflict and run away. In the small towns 
there are more cultural clashes—you feel that that violence was 
there, sometimes hidden, and it burst every now and then at 


that immature level. 


Like Hama, Aleppo was a hub of anti-government Islamists who 
violently opposed Ba’athist rule. One prominent example of 
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a occurred in June 1979, when armed members of the Mus 


lim grotherhood gunned down dozens of Alawite and Christian 


pe the Aleppo Artillery School.” From 1980-81, as attack 
C i i ili | i 
ontinued in the city, the Syrian military and security forces 


\ 


junched a crackdown resulting in the imprisonment of thou 
andsin Aleppo, as well as a number of summary executions 


One day while on the bus headed to school, Shafik had the 
m nnerving realization that the rising religious sectarianism in 


his city could even drive a wedge between him and those he 


counted as friends: 


[ recall an event. I think it was in 1981. It was Wednesday at 
eight in the morning when the uprising started in Aleppo. The 
bus came and took us to school in the outskirts of Aleppo. 

One of my friends, Tallal, who is a Muslim guy, we used to play 
basketball, came and he was so excited, and, with a very serious 
tone and very serious expressions on his face, told me, “Hey 
Shafik, Shafik. Today, we the Sunna [i.e., Sunnis} will uprise, and 
they want to kill all the Alawite. You, the Christians, we will not 
kill you today.” For me, it was a shock. What is this guy saying? 
He was not saying it because he meant harm to me, because we 
continue to be friends. He was saying it because he was excited 
to bring some news that he heard from his family that he knows 
that 1 don’t know about. So it was like the country was at that 


time in preparation for this uprising by the political party of 
Muslim Brotherhood against the government. 


As if his friend’s “secret” had not rattled him enoug 


h, Shahk 
. hi; PE j ocent 
then had to confront the reality that while he was an inn 
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sitting in his class, he could hear outsi 


‘tian bo 
Christian DOY litical and a religious war, 


de thos, 
declaring both a PO 


| recall t i 
Akbar, Allahu Akbar, Haya ila aljihad ayuha almuslimooy » 


“Come for jihad, Muslims. Kill the Alawite. Kill the Ba'athite 


here was a mosque close to our school quoting, “Ala 
u 


They were asking them to do that. “Alnusra lilislam: The victor 
is ie Islam.” It was the propaganda of this segregation—the 
tearing up between the communities, and the influx or inject: 
ing of violence in that conflict was called clearly and loudly, | 
remember that the school bells rang. It means that everybody 
must leave the room, come out to the hall. My father came, and 
we went back home. The war started for two or three weeks in 
Aleppo. Aleppo was completely surrounded by the National 
Syrian Army, and there was a lot of conflict. I was not Part of it 
because, again, I was in the Christian section, which was more 
of the safe-zone section in that town. But that experience was 
one of the first experiences for me that awakened my mind that, 


for Tallal, who is my friend, I am the other, the “different.” 


Shafik reflected more deeply on how this sectarianism, first 


observed in the innocence of his youth, scarred him for many 
years after. 


I remember that event with Tallal very, very much. My life 
shifted after that. My thinking process. Whenever I meet 
people—I look at them as, okay, is he the other, which is the 
non-Christian, or is he the Christian? And even if he is the 


Christian, is he the Christian that have the same Byzantine 
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dition that I have or different tradition? Because you start 
tra , ros 
ing into that separation. It’s like the story of Adam and = 
0 ‘ 
p nen they fell into sin. For me, that event was the first fall of 
w : f 
aye ommunity—united community as Syrians—into the sin of 
segregation. 


shafik then related the surprisingly bold way in which the 
orthodox bishop of Hama publicly condemned the hostility 


j recall there was a lot of anger, even among the Christian lead- 
ers. Our bishop himself had denounced the violence against our 
[Syrian] brothers, Muslims in Hama, and the massacres. The 
word spread that one of the bishops in Hama was working in 
smuggling food to some surrounding areas in the city of Hama 
because people were surrounded with a lot of hunger during 
that conflict. We all even know at that time that the killing 
and the crimes were on both sides. And 1 don't recall from my 
family that there was any person that pushed us to one side 
versus the other. You cannot be with the Mukhabarat, which is 
the intelligence agency that’s doing crimes against those people, 
and you cannot be with those people who are doing crimes 
against the Ba'athist Party. So you have to be away from both 
that violence. 

When 1 went to medical school, I had to deal with all kind 
of ethnic and cultural backgrounds from multiple corners of 
the country of Syria. One time I got in touch with people from 
Hama who had actually gone through the massacres and the 
violence. A lot of them opened up to me. And you sense that 


; ras a lot 
even in the community of the Muslim people, there wa 
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‘people who found themselves trapped ina conflict that - 
f peo f ; 
of p m. They still dont believe in the dogma of tho, 
se 


o for the 
strange fort l 
{uslim Brotherhood ideologies, and they 


extremist, violent À ; 
he brutality that was practiced by Certain 


don't agree with t 
sections of the army and the government. 
sec j 


A Brand New Cathedral 


OUR APPRECIATION OF THESE SYRIAN Christians’ reactions 
to the Muslim Brotherhood uprising, the complexity of which 
is echoed in the current war, became even more nuanced wher, 
we heard a fascinating story from our bishop. While sitting in 
Bishop Basil Essey’s office in Wichita, Kansas, we listened ag 
he recounted his Syrian heritage. He began in the early twentj. 
eth century: “My grandmother immigrated from Homs to the 
United States, and my grandfather came from a small Village in 
what's known as the Valley of the Christians—Wadi Nasara— 
the village of Juaykhat.” 

Wadi al-Nasara is a western region containing some forty 
mostly Orthodox Christian villages located close to Syria's 
border with Lebanon. The Valley of the Christians is approxi- 
mately thirty miles west of the provincial capital of Homs. The 
ancient city of Homs, known by the Romans before the Muslim 
conquest as Emesa, was built along the fertile Orontes River 
between Damascus and Aleppo and sits only thirty miles south 
of Hama. One of the favored pilgrimage sites in Homs is the 
Church of St. Elian, dedicated to the martyr Elian, more com- 


monly referred to as Julian of Emesa in the English-speaking 
world. 
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flian was a native of Emesa who was a skilled physician 

d soul. In 284, the saint o 
poth body jii nt courageously encouraged 
hree Christians to keep the Faith as they were being led to be 
eaten DY wild beasts. Elian was arrested, tortured for months in 
prison, and ultimately martyred outside the city. According to 
adition the executioner drove twelve long nails into his head 
hands, and feet, but the saint did not deliver up his soul piam 
he, in fervent prayer, took refuge in a cave. Christians gathered 
ct, Elian’s relics and in 432 built a church near his place of mar- 
tyrdom. The Feast of St. Elian is commemorated on February 6 
and remains a major celebration among the Orthodox of Syria, 
especially in the church in Homs where his relics are preserved, 

Raised as a Syrian-American as well as an Orthodox Chris- 
tian, Bishop Basil first visited his ancestral homeland in 1986. 
“| was a priest by that time. I was sent to the monastery and 
seminary at Balamand by Metropolitan Philip [Saliba]—God 
rest his soul—to study Arabic.” 

Our Lady of Balamand Patriarchal Monastery in Lebanon 
is situated on a picturesque mount overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Originally founded in 1157 by Cistercian monks 
in the crusader state of Tripoli and vacated in 1289 during the 
Mamluk conquest, the monastery was reconsecrated by Greek 
Orthodox monks in 1610 and has since served as a place of 
Christian worship and theological education. 


During his several trips to Syria, Bishop Basil stated, 


| not only saw no difficulties interconfessionally, but Į never 
isi city of 
heard of any. | remember when we went to visit the city 


istian town under 
Mahardah, which is an entirely Orthodox Christian t 
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s8 Metropolitan Elia took 
tropolitan of Hama. OK US back 
e metrope = 


archbishopric, and he told us why he h 


as a brand 


Hama to his = , 
g beautiful Byzantine cathedral, Hafez al. 


new cathedral—bi , | 
ad had enough with the Muslim Brotherhood l 
In 


Assad finally h l 
he city of Hama, and he sent the army in. And they destroyed 
tne l 
wenty thousand people. I don't know if é 
OSe 


and killed fifteen, t 
but it was a big number.® And they [the 


gre exaggerations: 
sauslimn Brotherhood] were centered in the main Mosque in 
Hama. That was where they had their weapons, their ammy. 
nition. They were using that as not only a depot but as their 
headquarters. 

He [Assad] himself was Alawite and worshipped in Mosques 
but he told the archbishop of Hama, “I have to destroy your 
cathedral as well because if I don't, they’ll see this as some- 
thing just directed against the Muslims, and the Muslims will 
come and do something perhaps against you. So we're going to 
destroy the mosque, and we're going to destroy your church,” 
Well, the church happened to be a fifth-century church (St. 
George Cathedral]. But they were warned. They got everything 
out, and it was leveled. And then the government came—I 
don’t know how many years later—and rebuilt the mosque—a 
big, beautiful mosque—and a gorgeous cathedral. For me, that 
was very odd to hear such a thing. But really, Assad tried to be 
secular in an honest-to-goodness kind of a sense, which wasn't 
appreciated by many people who didn’t want to be secularized. 
There's no denying that that was a dictatorship, but the church 


was free. Monasteries and people were free. 
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Terrorism in the Street 


AHIM» wHO HAD LIVED THROUGH the entire three-decade 
side y of Hafez nes i ia! believed that Bashar was 
‘ying to fix a lot of his ae S eee left his embattled city 
{Aleppo in August 2012. “In this time, it began the terrorism in 
pe street, and sometimes we heard the sound of the gun.” 

At this point Farah cut in again. “My sister and I had been 
saying with them for that summer because it was safer in 
Aleppo than it was in Damascus, so we went to Aleppo to vaca- 
tion, and suddenly things completely changed, we had to go 
pack to Damascus and they were even scared to take us to the 
airport.” 

similar to his son’s description of the fighting in the early 


1980s, Ibrahim felt relatively safer in the Christian neighbor- 
hoods in Aleppo. 


Antigovernment forces were never able to control my neigh- 
borhood, but they were very close to it. We didn’t know exactly 
what their identity was, or we didn't know that they would be 
foreigners coming from outside of Syria. We only thought that 
they were a part of the antigovernment forces from within the 
city itself, or a part of the Free Syrian Army. I believe that some 
of them came from Saudi Arabia. 

We always try to not cause any problems and make sure 
we're always on good terms. Even today | have really good 
friends that are a part of the Muslim Brotherhood, and 1 have 
good intentions for them as, | believe, they have good intentions 
for me. What happened in Syria is not related to the politics in 


; NT : to 
Syria. What happened is an external deal that is designed to 
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Syria, There were mistakes on the government Side in 
destroy 971e l 


Syria, There were big mistakes that harmed the entire Popu- 
wae put the way to treat it is not hi the antigovernment 
fronts really portrayed it as. The ian people them. 
selves have realized that their movement is now out of th cit 


own hands. 


And it was this realization—along with the fierce fighting that 
surrounded his Aleppo neighborhood, which caused the total 
collapse of basic infrastructure, from water to electricity thay 
led Ibrahim hastily to abandon his home for the safety of Texas 


From Mount Athos to Martyrdom 


A FEW MONTHS AFTER IBRAHIM and his wife fled the horrors 
of war, the Syriac Orthodox Archbishop of Aleppo, Mar Grego- 
rios Yohanna Ibrahim, delivered a public talk on the situation 
in Syria to a room full of academics and students at Princeton 
University. In his lecture, delivered on October 24, 2012, the 
archbishop boldly stated that he feared 


a nightmarish scenario which threatens the existence of the 
state by fragmenting it into many tiny entities. The different 
sectors of the Syrian society which comprise Christians and 
Muslims, Arabs and Kurds who once coexisted in a pluralistic 
society, shared its resources, and worked for the country’s prog- 
ress and prosperity. They will be compartmentalized along their 


r li i i i ty e . . . 
religious, ethnic, cultural, and linguistic lines. 
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hbishop Yohanna described Aleppo as a “ ghost city” “We 
\r - 


eel, the Aleppians, that we are in a prison. We cannot go out 
ect i 


gverything is closed: schools, churches, mosques, chops 


i ai its a dead city. He was adamant in his criticism of 


poth the many faults of the Syrian government and the “ 


crip- 
sling international sanctions under the auspices of the i 
which harm the people more than the regime.” His love of his 
country and all its people came to the forefront when he stated, 
“am defending only one thing, which is Syria. Syria of all the 
cyrians. Muslims and Christians.” 

Archbishop Yohanna argued against an overly simplistic view 
of a Syrian Christian perspective: “What’s the attitude of the 
Christians towards the regime and towards the future of Syria? 
Among the Christians you will find the majority are silent peo- 
ple and then the rest are divided. We have some pro-regime. 
We have some anti-regime. . . . You cannot have a unanimous 
thought for all the Christians.” He did contend that the United 
States has a role to play in bringing about stability in Syria. 


We have this feeling that the main key of the solution of Syria 
is in the hands of the United States. 1 say that because we know 
what are the relations between Saudi Arabia, Qatar, Turkey and 
the United States. . . . 1 think there is a way to convince the Syr- 
ian regime or the Syrian president that he should step down. ... 
The problem is . . . What’s after? Is it to leave it open? In Syria 


also the people have this fear of the future.” 


In specifically naming those countries fueling the armed Sunni 


ij ishop was 
jihadist movement to overthrow Assad, the archbishop 
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d strongly hinting that these nations are a the e 
clearly an ‘na dhe suffering and could end the violence, 
i 
of prolong € 
six months 2 Id be ki 
si arch of Aleppo, would be kidnapped p 


likely foreign militants. Op A 


fter his Princeton talk, he, along with anoth 
er 


Christian hier Y anti. 
ment fighters, l Pril 25 
013 archbishop Yohanna and the Antiochian Orthodoy 
‘ “chbishop of Aleppo, Metropolitan Paul (Boulos Yazigiy 

i aveled north by car toward the Syrian-Turkish border, Their 
ý ) 


n mission was to negotiate the release oftw 
0 


gover 


joint humanitaria $ ! 
priests, the Armenian Catholic Fr. Michael Kayyal i 


Orthodox Fr. Maher Mahfouz. These were the Same priest 
who had been forcibly seized from a bus by militants that Feb. 
ruary, as previously related in chapter four. The car Carrying 
the bishops was abruptly halted at a roadblock manned by the 
foreign militants. The kidnappers shot the Christian driver at 
point-blank range and took hold of the bishops. A fourth per- 
son assisting the bishops managed to escape during the may- 
hem. According to media reports at the time, the kidnappers 
were probably members of a Chechen jihadist group.*! 

While undeniably proclaiming the unique saving truth of 
Christianity, both bishops advocated the peaceful coexistence 
of all peoples in Syria, the Middle East, and the world, regard- 
less of religion. Archbishop Paul, who was Ibrahim’s bishop for 
a dozen years, was elected Metropolitan of Aleppo and Alex- 
andretta in 2000. In one of his last recorded interviews, which 
occurred on Mount Athos before the Syrian war erupted, Met- 
ropolitan Paul encouraged Christians to train themselves for a 
life beyond the mere passing things of this world. 
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pelieve in Christianity as a preparation for the Kingdom of 
) : 
Heavens not for an earthly kingdom. So, we [the Orthodox 


church] are a little distant from political life, Fifty years ago 


christians here had a saying that became very well known 
that faith was between you and God, but the country was for 


everybody. We can't establish religious states. A religious state 
ig a mistake. 


nots 


Metropolitan Paul lovingly argued that Christians are called 
o much to political debate as to a life transformed by divine 


love, in recognition that we are all made in the image of God. 


God is love. And if people don’t show love, let them go to their 
religion and amend it or correct their faith. ... Accept the other 
person regardless of whether they are Christian or Muslim. 
That is their faith; it’s not the people themselves. They them- 
selves are God's creation. . . . I believe that the special role of 
the Orthodox in the Middle East is . . . to be a link to help the 


dialogue be more direct [between Muslims and Christians]. 


Like that of so many monks, priests, and bishops before him, 


this Orthodox shepherd’s spiritual training was a preparation 
for future suffering and martyrdom. 


To this day the details of the kidnapping of the bishops are 


still shrouded in mystery, tragedy, and disappointment. Three 


years after the abductions, Archimandrite Mousa al-Khasi, the 


Antiochian Orthodox Vicar of Aleppo, gave a televised inter- 


i iorating situation 
view wherein he described the rapidly deteriorating > 


ir spiri herd. 
for Christians in the wake of losing their spiritual shep 
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has been subjected to tragedies and great hard 


Jur diocese l 
i that it deserves to be called “the dioc 
Ese 


suc >gree 
ships, to suc ha ane i 
he first of these tl 


Job." 1 agedies was in Tabaka, from a 
>t JOD. 
E ilies fled. Then the tragedies reached Idlib with 


around 180 fam : 
ee -ms of destruction and for 
e suffering in ter! a sind 


okat 
k n apex of these tragedies was in the city of Aleppo, where 
we lost ninety percent of our properties, which were subject to 
vandalism and destruction. And the great pain remains outa 
napping of Metropolitan Paul and his absence from his diocese 
In addition to losing a large proportion of our Properties, fifty 


members of our diocese have been killed.® 


In his 2019 Christmas message from Damascus, Patriarch John 
Yazigi of Antioch, brother of Metropolitan Paul, proclaimed: 


Today, we pray for the return of all the kidnapped people. Our 
prayers are lifted for our two brethren, Bishops John Ibrahim 
(i.e. Gregorios Yohanna Ibrahim] and Paul Yaziji, the Prelates of 
Aleppo, who have been kidnapped for nearly seven years. We 
ask the newborn child to illuminate the night of their exile, to 
enlighten the minds of their beloved ones, and may our prayers 


be answered seeing them among us. 


Christians Kicked Out of Idlib 


ALTHOUGH ALREADY IN THE UNITED States, Ibrahim main- 
aes contacts in Syria who kept him apprised of the situation 
i his hometown. In March 2015, as the Battle of Aleppo raged 
on, Islamist groups overran Idlib. International press reports 
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eded that this militant coalition was primarily al-Qaeda 
one = 


j garlier media narratives had identified the opposition 


aw the proxy nature of this conflict was finally starting to be 
n 


ledged. The open secret was that foreign operatives were 
working out O 


ups and their leaders as democracy-seeking Syrians, but 
ro ’ 


f a military center in southern Turkey to provide 
š oordinated support to anti-government groups, regardless 


of their Islamist affiliation. This group included military and 


intelligence officers from the United States and other NATO 
alli 


es, as well as Saudi Arabia, Qatar, and Sunni Gulf coun- 
tries—the same countries mentioned in Archbishop Yohanna’s 
Princeton talk. 


Ibrahim also emphasized this central theme of Idlib’s con- 
querors being directed by foreign invaders. He had lived in an 


emergent Syria that was not always peaceful and prosperous 
but had made great strides in those directions. 


Everyone in Syria has now become poor. In Syria 1 was above 
the middle class, and now | have nothing. 1 have a building in 
Idlib that is three stories high. I don’t know what's in it, who’ in 
it, if it’s still standing or if it’s on the ground. Two years ago (in 
2014), before they entered Idlib, 1 called my nephew who is an 
engineer in Idlib and told him I want to sell the entire building. 


I had a feeling that something bad was coming to Idlib, because 
I know rural Idlib is very bad. 


i ; decided 
After haggling for months over a price, Ibrahim finally decide 


idlib, 
to sell, but it proved too late. “The next day they entered Idlt 


. » thrahim’s contacts later 
and all the Christians were kicked out. Ibrahim's 
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that Chechens were occupying the building 
rahim if he had spoken to anyone about t | 
dox Church, St. Mary's. 


informed him 
We asked Ib 
b’s sole Ortho 


he fate 


of Idli 
Four Christian families stayed in Idlib after it was taken Over by 
antigovernment forces and stayed for five months. And those 
iii the families that were sending news. They stole al] the 
icons, and they took the school. They began teaching Koran in 

the church. All that have entered Idlib are Jabhat al-Nusra. And 

their leader is from Saudi Arabia, and his name is Abdullah 
al-Muhaysini. And until now he is in Idlib. The priest in Idlib ig 
my wife’s nephew. They took him and they put him in Prison, 


The priest being referenced is the most direct witness to the 
horrendous events of Idlib in 2015 and is featured later in this 


chapter. 


‘A Bitter Taste in My Mouth” 


IBRAHIM'S SON SHAFIK THEN DESCRIBED a particularly hard- 
to-stomach action of a very well-known American political 


figure. 


And that for me was a bitter taste in my mouth. The town of 
idlib—that I was born and grew up in—was invaded by a group 
of rebels. That John McCain went and visited in 2013 and 
called them freedom fighters. And may God forgive him. He 
burned himself, anyway. He got so much harm by that act. And 


I think he . 
was trying to mimic the experience of this Texas 
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ho went and facilitated the weapons of the jihadists in 
guy W 


Afghanistan 


this point we reminded Shafik of the name of the Texas 
i ngressman who worked with the CIA to equip the Muja- 
0 


pideen during the 1980s Soviet-Afghan War: Charlie Wilson. 
1 
shafik continued: 


yeah, he probably was trying to replicate that experience to get 
the benefit out of it, or something, and it bit him back. But it 
touched me so deeply because that same group he helped and 
facilitated is the group that attacked my home country, my city 
of Aleppo. It happened almost a year and a half, two years ago. 
And it was a deeply stressful event for us as a family because, 
overnight, all my cousins, every single one of my family—over- 
night—they became refugees. They were all kicked out of their 
hometowns. 

Two of my far cousins—one of them was actually a young 
man, a young boy that I used to play with in the streets. He's 
part of my childhood memory. His name is Nael. He and his 
father were killed by the rebels in their shop because they sell 
liquor. They were shot in the head and their shop burned. So 
this is the type of mentality that our elite government, with 
all of the idiots that run it at certain time, were supporting, 
unfortunately. 

When the forces of the rebels came in—the first thing they 
did—they killed those two guys and send a message of intol- 
erance among the community immediately. They went in i 


i at who is my first cousin. 
morning the same day to the priest, who is my 
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wail somebody told us that they assaulted him physica] 

i y%ICa ly 
Š S sanr Yand 
verbally, and the m the orders that you cannot h n 
y 


f your crosses. Th 


y gave hi 
any 0 ey destroyed all the crosses oye, 
church in this town of Idlib...- Several hours after h the 
kidnapped- at, he wa. 
d how it was that most, th 

ough not all 


vere able to flee even as al-Qaed » of 
a Pou 


Shafik then describe 
Ted 


the local Christians V 
into Idlib. 


Now to be fair of them—and we understand that lat 
at, 


in that tribe of peop 
foreign fighters, and there’s the Syrians. The Syrian 
S—althoy 
gh 


they are anti-government and they're rebels and they h 
fundamental ideology—have some sense of eee = the 
Growing up with these “others,” seeing the killing th í 4 them. 
pee before, some of those Muslims helped the Ch g ny 
ilies to leave by facilitating their ways and their ae istian fam- 
the checkpoints till they get to the Syrian army posts oe te 
en 


go into the land that’s cont 
s rolled by the Syri 
yrian governm 
ent. 


le that came and invade the city, th 
> there is th 
e 


U ; 
Jia Ea oo was not always the case. Shafik told of 
ne ian a anes escaped rebel-controlled Idlib sd 
to what Fr. Bashar d re ue happened to Nader, similar 
of Christians adasi in chapter three, was an instance 
with whom they had S Deing P of the very neighbors 
“It was after ee ac, iih peaceably. 
ia m Lora ” 
akeover of Idlib in 2015, al e Goh bie pes 
s were 
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—in moment: ? ; 
eled down—in ts there’s no active w; 
cet ar—ther 

1S for p -x were 
way: 


eople to get in, to go in just to check the; 
i i eir s a) 
rough still very dangerous to cross from governm a 
ent ines 


ee into occupied Idlib, it was sometimes Possible und 
sf er the 


right circumstances. 
“and if they're not military personnel they will let th 
. “ em in,” 
chafik continued. Nader was not, so “he went in to check on hi 
n his 


house, and he found that his house was occupied by a you 
ng 


mily. And he had a friend who is related to that young family 


so he paid them a visit through that friend of his” With the 
help of this willing mediator, Nader then confronted the TEN 
jim man living in his own house, which still had all his belong- 
ings in it. “And the man who is the father of that young ha 


ily clearly told him that the Sheik has told him that ‘this is his 


halal’—this is his right to the house because they liberated it 


from the infidels.” Halal is an Arabic word meaning “permis- 
ible,” “lawful,” or “allowed.” So the local Islamic authority had 


simply handed over Nader’s home to the Muslim family as he 
was deemed an “infidel” Christian. 


The Priest Who Stayed Behind 


AS OF LATE 2020, IDLIB was still empty of its Christian pop- 
ulation. In December of that year, we receive 


d an unexpected 
phone call from Shafik. He informed us that the aforemen- 


tioned priest, his cousin, who was kidnapped from Idlib in 
2015, was now living in Canada. Father [brahim Patah, the 
very priest who had been pastor of the Idlib parish where 


] Ak’ ily sn baptized, had 
many members of Shafik’s family had been bapti 
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tic ordeal that nearly ended in his death 

q us that after a number of bad exper. 
ho had “twisted his words,” Fr, seat tin 
ith his story. We immediately ataki 
ith him to set a date and time for the inter 
id us, much of which has never before 


ered a trauma 
rme 

Nee $ 
Was 
She d 
contact W x 


-hat he to 
vha hic 


Below is Y 
published. 


In early 


began subduing Idlib 
tion of the Virgin Mary Orthodox Church refused to flee H 
-He 


chose to minister to his flock even as many of his Congregant 
began exiting the city. Media reports from the time indicated 
that “priest Ibrahim Farah, 57, who led the Greek-Orthodo, 
parish dedicated to the Virgin Mary, had decided to Stay and 
not to leave the city before the offensive of the various anti- 


government rebel groups that participated in the conquest of 


2015, as the al-Qaeda faction Jabhat AN 
province, Fr. Ibrahim of the is 
rmi- 


the city.”® 
Father Ibrahim was the very last Christian leader in Idlib 
province on the eve of invasion. As he described to us, he opti- 
mistically clung to the notion that there might be a modicum 
of truth to the years-long Western media claims that the armed 
uprising against Assad had been spearheaded by “moderate” 
rebels—a notion that had been repeated endlessly from 2011 
up to that point. His thinking was that whatever happened, 
he might at least be able to reason with them to let him keep 
the pai He might also be able to intercede with whatever 
x. eatin aes over the province on behalf of 
Alier all k ahes undred Christian families that remained. 
, ned further, he had been the sole Orthodox 
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‘ost in Idlib city for three decades. He was well known and 
rie 
„spected there: 


rather Ibrahim had attended university in Aleppo and then 


minary at Balamand before assuming his post as pastor. 
se 


On August 15, 1986, I went back to Idlib, and I became a priest 


there. Because our church in Idlib was built in 1886, after one 


hundred years, it was built in that year on orders of the Sultan 


Abdul Hamid. It was written on the entrance of the church: “In 


the name of the only God, by decree of al-Hamid, the Orthodox 
Church is the steady harbor.” 


Saint Mary was an active parish in the early decades of the 


twentieth century when Ibrahim was baptized there, but at 
some point, the church fell into disrepair. Like many churches 
in the region, especially in more remote areas, Idlib’s church 
may have been used as a place of communal worship only spo- 
radically, when a visiting priest traveled there to baptize and 
administer the sacraments. Father Ibrahim’s mission was 
to resurrect the church and thus grow the community. “We 
repaired the church, it was named after the Dormition of the 
Theotokos, and 1 was ordained in that church after we fixed it, 
August fifteenth, the day of the feast of the Dormition. I was 
the first priest from Idlib, and was the priest for them from 
1986 until March twenty-eighth, 2015, for thirty years.” 


It was in March 2015 that the black flags of the invaders 
descended on the community of Christians. “That's the day the 
Islamic fighters entered Idlib who were identified as the Army 


i om different 
of Conquest—though everyone was naming them differ 
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at Poli. 
tici nt lion. 


ized the Islami i Da eir 
i identity. This was made easier by the shifting alliances i 
true i $ 


well as the iteration of names oey ascribed to themselyes Äe 
an example from the time, this is how the New York-baseq 
Associated Press in its March a 2015, dispatch describe, 
those who persecuted the Christians of Idlib: “Armed ovi. 
sition factions announced the campaign to capture | dlib in, 
message posted online Tuesday. They told residents that the 
rebels ‘are at the walls of Idlib’ and ‘have decided to liberate 


» rather Ibrahim cynically referenced the fact th 
names. Fathe 


nd media outside Syria had even at that Mome 
c sa “qe ’ 
Ri ts as “liberators”—often obscuri 


this good town’.” 

Father Ibrahim bluntly stated, “Now they are called Hayat 
Tahrir al-Sham.” Often called HTS for short, Hayat Tahrir 
al-Sham would belatedly be put on the United States’ official 
terrorism list in 2018. In December 2020, HTS was further des- 
ignated by the US State Department as among severe “Viola- 
tors of Religious Freedom.”® But again, in 2015 the anti-Assad 
coalition to which they belonged had received active covert 
support from the US and its allies, as well as relatively positive 


media coverage in America. 


A Father and Son Executed 


LIBERATION IS CERTAINLY NOT THE appropriate word to 
describe what happened. “That day they came in and started 
killing the Christians and began kicking them out of Idlib. It 
was March twenty-eighth, and it was a Saturday,” Fr. Ibrahim 
Said in a tone that was melancholy yet resolute, to convey the 
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mity of the history-altering event for the life of the local 


aech “They killed two Christians, a father and son who had 
| 


iquot store: They went into their house between nine and ten 


‘the morning, they went and killed them. They shot them in 


Their names were Elias and Nael al-Khal. As their 
Fr. Ibrahim did not hesitate. He went to the execution 


he head.” 
priest, l , , 
m prepared their bodies for burial, and prayed the funeral 
lamentations for the departed. 

That night the jihadists confronted him at St. Mary Church: 
“Then they came to the church about seven-thirty in the eve- 


ning. They wanted to destroy it, they broke the two crosses out- 
side of 


the church and then they came in to rob the church, but 
| didn’t let them.” He then detailed a scene that sounded like 


something from the eighth-century iconoclastic movement. 


They were going to take the icons from the church, but I told 


them, “You can't take the icons from the church.” 


Then they said, “Well, we're going to take you to the court!” 


| replied, “1 will go with you, that’s no problem, but | wont let 
you take anything from the church.’ 


They said, “We will take you then,” so then I said, “Fine, take 
me.” 


He underscored that he believed he would be escorted to a 


newly established Islamic or sharia court, wher 


e he might 
at least be able to argue his way out of th 


e intensifying situ- 
ation. The standoff would prove the last time he laid eyes on 
his beloved St. Mary Church. He added, “They took me that 


” im was 
evening, March twenty-eighth, 2015.” Father Ibrahim 


ied 
~ 
w 
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d to a waiting car with the sinking realizatio, t 
to 


hastene e would befall his wife and th e 


i w what fat l ree day 
did paren started to leave Idlib after the “a 
“ e 


aon spread that they killed two and the Priest wa, 


is id. 

quic =. That alone WAS enough for all the Christians in] di, 

k vis Bey are in danger, they are not safe.” ° 
no 


The Christians saw that “their hath. wa taken ang OCcy. 
pied by strangers. Sa thop kortie a sin danger, and the, 
lives are being threatened, so they decided to leave Idlib that 
very day, Saturday evening. But tsy couldn't leave Saturday 
evening because all Idlib was miiiosy surrounded.” The invad. 
ing jihadists had banned any cyi from being on the street 
at night. “So they left Sunday morning—especially because the 
priest wasn’t in the church anymore. They kept leaving bi 
Monday. And my wife went out with the last people to leave 
Monday afternoon. And this is how the Christians fled Idli 
in only two days because they felt their lives were in danger” 
When we asked him about the fate of the church, Which he was 
willing to trade his very life for rather than see it desecrated, he 
confirmed that the jihadists had looted, burned, and destroyed 


what was sacred. 


Idlib Christians Scattered across the Globe 


FATHER IBRAHIM THEN DETAILED A Process which had 
already played out in many other parts of Syria. A wave of 
Christian migration began as they first became refugees in 
their own country and then eventually scattered to various cor- 
ners of the globe. 
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they jeft all their houses, they asked their neighbors to watch 
aver their stuff. They started leaving and linitially| the only way 
to go was to Hama, because the road to Latakia was dangerous 
pecause there was fighting. After that people started going 

to Homs, Latakia, and Aleppo. And some people arrived to 
Damascus, where people had relatives or college students from 
the family. If somebody has a student in Aleppo in the college 
they went there, if people had students in Latakia they went 

to their kids. If they had relatives in Hama they went to the 
suburbs—to Christian relatives in the villages. Or the villages 


around Homs also, like Mashtal, Helu, Kafrun, and Marmarita. 


He noted that the new Christian refugees, along with all other 
civilians who fled Idlib (among them many Muslims too), went 
anywhere there remained “some sense of stability where there 
was a little safety,” because the reality was “people were getting 
away from death, they are scared, they are terrified. So they 
were going anywhere they might find welcome.’ And yet even 
after they had barely escaped Idlib with their lives, all earthly 


possessions lost, it was easy to become trapped on the road- 


ways, which could at any moment turn into killing zones. 


After many days the migration started happening from inside 
Syria to outside. Whoever has relatives in Sweden went to 


Sweden, or in Belgium, Australia, Canada. Two of my 


went to Canada. Some people went through the sea to Turkey 


because in 2015 the sea borders were still open. And some 


people went to Turkey through human smuggling. And some 


daughters 
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people then went to Bulgaria and Germany. And whoever, has 


money was able to go in airplanes from Lebanon or Jordan i 
they left to their relatives out of the country. So the Ortho dos 


Christians from Idlib city went to Australia, to North Americ, 


to Canada. 


He noted there were seven villages around Idlib city that haq 
Christian presence. These villagers all left in the sam e Way a 


Inside the city of Idlib I had Orthodox 220 families. The Prot- 
estant church had fifteen families but no pastor. The families 
were very close to each other though, some intermarried, so it 
was like they were part of the church. On average each family 
had about five people in it, so we had about 1,200 Christians. 
That day of March twenty-eighth, 2015, was the biggest Single 


displacement ever. 


‘TAm Your Prisoner” 
FATHER IBRAHIM THEN DETAILED THE terrifying first days 


he was in captivity. 


I want to tell you about an irony or paradox that happened the 
first night I left Idlib. They took me from the city of Idlib to the 
suburbs. I wasn't afraid at all in the first day. I was very com- 
fortable because I thought I was meeting sophisticated people. 
But after the second day and third day of seeing these people, I 
started praying to God that “I know I’m going to die, but please 


... don’t let me die by these people.” 
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fith mixed emotions he explained, “I thought I was going to 
i 2 

-e people who understand religion, who understand even 
A 


ie Islamic religion, people who wanted Syria to be better, who 


want Syria to be more beautiful, this is what I thought.” He sur- 


prise d us by beginning to laugh out loud. “We thought these 
people were against tyranny and injustice and sectarianism., 
There was no court or anything like that. It was just chaos. 
“And they were celebrating that they took over Idlib” He said 
the jihadist groups were especially happy at now controlling a 
sizeable city with hospitals, medical supplies, factories, and 
expensive equipment for public infrastructure—some of which 


“had been donated by the European Union.” He continued: 


I thought that I was going to talk to civilized people. After three 
nights, they told me, “We're going to take you outside of Idlib.” 
And I said, “I am your prisoner, whether inside Idlib or outside 
Idlib, so you can take me wherever you want.” We rode in a car, 
and they asked me to put something on my eyes so that I can't 
see where they're taking me. I didn't have anything to put on 
my head. I was wearing a black shirt and black pants, like what 
priests wear. I had a jacket that had a hoodie, so I put the hood 
over my head, but they said, “No, you have to cover your eyes.” 
Someone else then said, “Should I give him my scarf?” 


The other man said, “Sure, give it to him.” So I took it and 
put it over my eyes. 


‘I was trying to figure out where they were taking me. Lan 
from Idlib and I know all the roads. 1 felt like they ee 
ing me toward the north. Another guy said after a ha 
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of driving, ‘Let's get off here,’ and he named the ș 
Father Ibrahim began laughing hard as h Pecifig = 
e remem il. 


. “ 
rdly comical scene. So I knew where we ik Ereg 
"A 


the absu 
the man cursed the other and said, “We've been 
Covering 0 
the 


r an hour so he wont know the road 
aid the name of i > Wh 
the village? So now t Ere We 


lage!” 


priest’s eyes fo 
are, and you sS 


where we're taking him!” 
rather Ibrahim continued his deep laughter at 
a the S 
e 


e 


follies as he related: 


So the man said, “Take it off, take the cover from off 
So these armed groups who were carrying guns, the ins eyes,” 
not stupidity—more like they are simple and neni ave—it's 
don’t know what is happening. They don’t know whe - They 
even taking me. In the beginning he let me ride in Hpi 
Ont seat 


beside him but after a while decided I would ride in th 
n the back 5 
0 


I won't see. 


Father Ibrahim’s tone again turned serious and 
reemphasized that while externally a ad ae 5 
nice it was ironically at that very hers re = 
wed ae i H “It appears that they ae 
We SA H l a they are only tools. All these groups, th y 
isions. There’s a head somewhere else.” i 


Proof of Life Video 


EACH DAY, HIS 
ferent undisclo i s TRANSFERRED Fr. Ibrahim to a dif 
sed location. “Aft 
! er about four d 
ays from the 
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rime 1 was kidnapped, there was a public outcry” in the medi 
A prominent Lebanese news channel began to maining sn 
a 


peči kidnapped, with regional outlets following, until it made 
international news. “They were saying ‘Father Ibrahim is a kind 
nice man, and people love the good priest.” In a rare anit 
of Western outrage against the anti-government factions, con- 
solidated disdain from media, human rights, and Christian 
organizations coerced the so-called “Army of Conquest” to 
release him. 

Father Ibrahim’s kidnappers, whom he described as Syrians 
from Idlib, began to panic once they realized he was deemed 
an important person. A major search was underway among 
the “humanitarian corridors,” the refugee exit points close to 
the front lines. In the chaos of northern Syria, not only was 
the Syrian Army present, but the Russian military as well as 
Syrian Kurdish fighters and local militias, each manning their 
own checkpoints. “So they made this interview with me to tell 
the public and let people know that I've not been killed. They 
took me Saturday night, and that happened either Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” Even after the video was publicized, there was 


still widespread speculation that Fr. Ibrahim was already dead. 


A Miracle Arrives in Antioch 


IT APPEARS BOTH THE MEDIA and political pressure produced 
results—a rarity in a war that has see 


n many clergy as well as 
journalists kidnapped and killed. This happened despite rebel 


propaganda at the time claiming they had “rescued” Fr. Ibra- 


him and were protecting the church. Meanwhile, Fr. Ibrahim 
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k of where he was. He feared he h 
But one day, his captors ie i 
ud 


dropped him off at a border crossing into Turkey ang enly 
Order 
ed 


him through. He let out a joyful chuckle and thank 
“The only miracle was that they let me go free witho ed 
me. I thank God for keeping me alive. Me 
| “I sayed with them nineteen nights. They let me m 
sixteenth in Turkey. I went to Turkey through a h ° 
crossing at the border. I went through the border ie 
did papers in the city Reyhanli.” He feared that °gally after | 
he could become stateless and nameless, ieni in Turke 
proper papers and identification, so he went th at he lacked 
legal steps to establish who he was. “It was ver rough forma] 
nas so I can protect myself, a = as for 
= ams aaa ae oie anymore. I wanted ce AA 
i ka a ay as he was processed by maia Protect 
i P workers among a sea of the wou oficias 
who were also fleeing war. He then a Sick, 
is way 


had lost all trac 
transferred to ISIS territory. 


killin 


N April 


some thirty mi 
a pari fe eet Turkey—ancient Antioch 
Church by anne the local clergy at St. Paul O 
yard whom the he d i ° eheld a man walking into ahi 
miraculously ui ee to be dead, but wh ae 
y much alive. 0 was now 


And then I w 
ent : 
bes Hitec hisses the great “City of God” 
comed N patriarchate. I went there and th 7 
me that aft e priests wel- 
we called the Pat ` noon. That was five days after P wel 
atriarch Johanna X to tel] bimi ascha, and 
am safe, and he 


was very joyful, a 
, and he told me to rest, especially aft 
after what I 
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had been through. After being kidnapped for nineteen nights 


between life and death, especially that there were two bishops 
that were kidnapped. 


«We Can't Be Sad about the Material Things” 


FATHER IBRAHIM RECOUNTED, SIMILARLY TO Nader’s story 
before, that his wife was able briefly to make it back into Idlib 
in an attempt to retrieve crucial legal documents for the fam- 


pa 


ily. “My wife went back after four months to get her retirement 
pers from Idlib, and our house was empty [of their posses- 


sions] except for strangers now living in the house, either from 
Morocco or Algeria, we don't really know.” 


From there he reflected on the abiding spiritual lessons 
gained through such extreme hardship. 


I have three daughters. Two are in Canada—they left Syria in 
2017, and I have third in UAE, what can you do? We can't be 
sad about the material things. We don't get upset about houses 
and material things that one can find everywhere, but there are 
things that aren't available everywhere. This war, who created 
it? Who started it? Who fueled it? Who kept it going until now? 
We don’t know, it’s bigger than us. We always pray that 
protect the people and help in their suffering. 

I'm not only upset about the icons that 


d, 
upset about the heritage that was lost. My house was destroye 


d 
too, and my library. I had more than ten thousand sage 
irty 
there were manuscripts in the church too. I worked for thirty 


t went up 
years in the church in Idlib, and there was a school that w 


God will 


were burned, I'm 
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grade. I had all the records of all these students, an d 
i all 


to ninth 
chives of things, for Sung 
ay 


the documents for teachers—full ar 
„I lost it all. 


school, for the church. . 
His thoughts once again broadened away from his own Deh 
plight and loss. “This heritage was for all people. It belon Sonal 
humanity. Not for people to mess with and dest a Bed to 
see now the news and you see how they have detention f ee You 
and jails, and the militants kill people, and you see bias 

Njus- 


tice.” Audibly upset, he took a deep breath. 


And the international community are all silent while hu 

is being destroyed, and heritage is being destroyed . . . ci i: 

tion is being destroyed. They destroyed it all nae 

_.. They took most of it to Turkey, they took all these D : 

and from Turkey it’s going to Europe, and some of them = i 
e 


smuggled to Lebanon. So they are destroying Syria 


This War Is Rooted in the Devil 


THE ELDE 

mare ae iia WHO in better times was 
ss glen that ica lies in ruins, and who matured 
and bruised—left m of his country, now battered 
nicer than the e this message: “I have never seen 
ment is unlike the ri people. But the American govern- 
benefit of their peopl aa A 
like us” ple. But at the cost of other people lives, 


His son Shafik 
, to whom we were grateful for putting us 
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touch with his cousin Fr. Ibrahim, left us with these final 
in 


reflections. 


I've learned how deep our Christian Faith and the message of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ is—the salvation of the human 
peing. And when you get distracted from it, from that core 
message of love and tolerance and altruism, you can change and 
become worse than an animal. I've seen that in my—what I till 
now call my countrymen, my friends, and colleagues. I hope 
one day the good Lord will give me a chance to maybe go and 
help remedy those injuries and offer some cures, because even 
those Muslims who became extremists, a lot of them, especially 
the Syrian ones, a lot of them probably have done it because 
they eventually found themselves victims of their societies, 

and of a maybe rapidly changing society that was not done in 


a smart way to give all the layers of the society a fair chance to 
grow with this flourishing experience. 


Like many Syrian Christians abroad, Shafik emphasized that 


no matter where he is in the world, he longs first and foremost 
for his ancient homeland. 


I hope that God will give me an option to go and help. One 
time, a friend of mine, when I came to the States, he told me, 
“You think that you came to the States? You're not. You are in 
the ocean, and you will always be in the ocean.” I didn't under- 
stand that, but as an immigrant, I will always be in the ocean. I 
will never feel I belong here. My kids, they're here. That’s their 


country. For me, I'm not here. And unfortunately, I'm not there 
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also. I’m in the ocean. So pray for me to find a way to Maybe 


swim either way. 


Father Ibrahim, this moder n-day living confessor for Chr: 
: r 

who endured and saw things we could only remotely imagi : 
Ne, 


left us with these words: 


This war, Christianity calls it the source of evil, is rooted in the 
devil. When people give themselves to the devil, this kind of 
evil starts happening in the world. If the source of what's hap- 
pening was goodness, then nothing like this will happen , the 
suffering. There have always been conflicts between good and 


evil in history, but is it possible that all of this happened? 


He continued, finding it perhaps impossible to convey the 
tragic enormity of senseless suffering unleashed in Syria these 
many years. “All of this, is it possible? Is it possible?” He was 
momentarily speechless. The silence broke when he added, as 
if suddenly addressing not just us, but all of broken humanity; 


“God be with you and protect you.” 
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“We are a church of martyrs and we will stay,” 
—ARCHIMANDRITE ALEXI CHEHADEH 


O: A COOL, RELATIVELY QUIET November morning— 


remarkable given that Syria was then locked in a grind- 
ing, ongoing war—I stepped off the sidewalk of Straight Street 
and made my way up a flight of stairs, through a narrow hall- 
way, and into the complex of offices that serves as the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch’s residence and headquarters. I had once 
rented a room in an old Damascene-style house that shares the 
eastern wall with this early church property. Now it was 2016, 
and I had not visited Damascus in more than half a decade. 
Little had changed of the area’s appearance since my last visit 
before the war, except for the seemingly endless number of 
death notices and short-form obituaries plastered everywhere, 
sometimes covering entire sides of buildings at street level. 

I peeked out a hallway window and caught a glimpse of the 
sprawling white marble courtyard of Maryamiyeh Cathedral. 
I chuckled to myself on remembering that when I lived there I 
had no excuse for being late for Matins and Divine Liturgy, as 

nded from loudspeakers 
the beautifully chanted services resou 
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into the surrounding Christian neighborhoods. In a Seng 


e 
s my alarm clock. Lazy Orthodox Che that 


chanting served a i 
i to clutch m ; Stian 
that I am, I would continue y warm pillow for, 


few more minutes even as the patriarch of Antioch—the 


uc- 
cessor to Saints Peter and Paul—chanted prayers a few 


Ozen 
meters away. 
I had been a frequent visitor and sporadic long- 


nano! term guest in 
Syria from 2004 to 2009. Experiencing the confidence Of Chris. 
tians in a predominantly Muslim country never failed to amaze 
me. For example, I often stood on a particular street Corner in 
Damascus where I could hear the Christian prayers amplified 
over a church PA system while simultaneously the Islamic call 
to prayer rang out from nearby speakers mounted on Minarets, 
Christianity being so publicly recognized in the heartland of 
the Faith’s birth is something of which I had often heard Syri- 
ans boast. 

By 2016, times had changed. A peaceful coexistence once 
found in every corner and village of the nation had been shat- 
tered. The al-Nusra Front occupied the Jobar district of Damas- 
cus, a mere twenty-minute stroll from where I waited on that 
November morning. 

Though an American, I, like many of the Syrian voices found 
in this book, once thought it was next to impossible that the 
kind of nightmarish war that had ripped Iraq apart, driving out 
the majority of its Christians in the process, could also come 
to Syria. My purpose at Antiochian headquarters that morning 
was to find out how the ancient Church had endured as this 
conflict continued to scorch and alter Syria and its people. To 
discuss this difficult topic, I was meeting with a patriarchate 
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spokesman, Archimandrite Alexi Chehadeh, 

Making my way into his office, I noticed something very dif- 
ferent and somewhat out of place compared to my prior visits 
to the church complex. The hallways were teeming with peo- 
ple desperate to talk to Father Alexi. Based on the number of 
women wearing hijabs (Islamic head coverings), these appeared 
to be mostly Muslim families. As the patriarchate’s director of 
the Department of Ecumenical Relations and Development, 
fr, Alexi was indeed assisting these victims of the unrelenting 
conflict. He organized food, clothing, and even school supplies 
to meet their material needs, but he also scheduled counseling 
sessions to provide the emotionally distressed with spiritual 
support. 

A far cry from a persecuted religious minority in hiding, 
the Church of Antioch was alive and well, and in a sense on 
the spiritual offensive. Father Alexi’s deputy director of the 
program, Sara, an energetic young Orthodox Christian from 
Cyprus, led me into his office. I was a bit embarrassed as my 
scheduled visit interrupted the nearly endless stream of needy 
supplicants. Father Alexi and Sara often worked twelve or 

more hours a day. Despite the youthful and bright complexion 
behind his full salt-and-pepper beard, I could tell the enthusi- 
astic middle-aged archimandrite was perpetually worn out. 
As I emerged from the entryway that was crowded with 


Muslims seeking help from Christians, Fr. Alexi addressed my 
perplexed look: 


: to wit- 
It’s very important to help all Syrians, because we have 


° iall y 
ness Christ in the society. When we read the Bible, especially 
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we see that Jesus Christ came for al], Not 


the New Testament, 
s in that society. Because He died for y 


for only specific group 
to save all people, our t ole as following the steps of Chr ist— 
and after Him the saints—Wwe have to witness in the Society in 

ybody without making any differentiation between 


helping ever 
them. And even we can see our impact in the society, 


He then described that he oversees nine Church-run human. 
itarian relief offices all over Syria—a network that grew inside 
the country in response to the war. These offices further Coor- 
dinate with dozens of worldwide relief organizations, including 
International Orthodox Christian Charities (IOCC), 

Father Alexi often visited these offices despite the great 
personal danger—some of them were located near the front 
lines of the fighting—and even compared their ministry to the 


Christian network of the early Church: 


We can see in the New Testament that the Antiochian commu- 
nity gathered money to help the Jerusalem community because 
they were, at that time, in need. So it’s common, not only now 
in this war, but it's common for the Antiochian Christians. It’s 
in their blood to help others. And I think in this “new history” 
of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries, the same did all 
patriarchs here: Gregorios Haddad and later Elias [IV] and later 


His Beatitude Ignatius. 


He also emphasized the heroic efforts of the current patri- 
arch, John, who reached out to those Muslims suffering from 


the ex ivati i 4 
treme deprivations of war in order ‘to serve them” and 
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“harmonize the society in a peaceful way,” 

Everything Fr. Alexi described contradicted the simplistic 
“clash of civilizations” narrative often assumed and presented 
py Western sources, which pits Christians and Muslims irrec- 
oncilably against each other. In response to my puzzled face, Fr. 
Alexi recounted an anecdote about one of the many programs 
the Church oversaw: 


| remember once I visited a remedial school or some intensive 
course for the ninth grade. And I came inside to talk to the 
students. Most of them are Muslims. I said, “Do you know that 
the Church is financing these courses?” And they opened their 
mouths. “What?” And one lady asked, “Father, are you really 
doing this? We are Muslims and the whole area is Muslim. You 
are financing programs for Muslims? Why?” And I told her it 

is our mission in the society, which is the same everywhere. 
People even coming from the areas of rebels towards a safe area 
to seek safety, they are surprised to find the church and the 


team of the church with their vests waiting there for them with 
all items they need. 


I could not help but think of Christ’s words in the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Blessed are the peacemakers, / For they shall be 
called sons of God” (Matt. 5:9). Again, amid a war which out- 
siders often misleadingly present as mere oriental sectarian 
strife, Fr. Alexi instead emphasized that “the church is visited 
from so many Muslims, and we see how thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Muslims come to the church to seek ser- 


e h.” 
vice and help because they trust in the churc 
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Bishop Basil’s story from the 1980s had left a deep impres- 
ots allowing me better to comprehend the truthfulness of Fr. 
Alexi’s otherwise unexpected account. 

Father Alexi’s staff was primarily composed of local Orthodox 
Syrians in their twenties and thirties who at times ministered in 
places where there was active fighting, “Nobody expected that 
such a crisis could break out in Syria, but it happened, and it was 
our role to hurry and to help all these people in need,” he said. 
Before the Syrian war, Fr. Alexi had coordinated large charity 
efforts to support Iraqi refugees inside Syria. He now turned his 
labors toward his own countrymen. “Once we are sure that we 
can help, we go. If it’s accessible for us, then we go. The ques- 
tion is not whether you are working under the government or 
under the rebel areas, but how much access do we have and how 
secure the area is to go there and to help people.” 

Some among his team had undergone martyrdom in return 
for their sacrificial efforts. “We lost two persons in Daraa from 
our staff, because they went somehow to an unsecured area. I 
think in 2013. They were helping, and some mortar shell came 
down, and they were killed.” Without specifying any particular 


name, he noted that an armed group had “targeted the church,” 
and he left it at that. 


We lost at least ten priests during the war and our two metro- 
politans—the Syrian Orthodox and the Greek Orthodox—John 
Ibrahim and Paul Yazigi, were kidnapped. Until now, we have 
no answer, even from the US authorities. Nobody can tell us the 
truth, where they are. We will stay here, and we will die for our 


ur people. 
witness, for our work, for our church, and even for our peop 
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I remembered that our own aforementioned Bishop B 
asi] 


Essey had related a personal anecdote that summer dh 
an Church’s outreach to all: ich 


affirmed the Syri 
When I was there, it was again during the Lebanese Ciyj] War, 
and the Syrians were opening their doors to the Lebanese. Tene 
of thousands of Lebanese fled Lebanon during that time. Many 
of them did go to Western Europe or the United States, but so 
many went to Syria. Like now how the Syrians are fleeing to 
Lebanon. There was great poverty, especially in the Mountain 
villages. And I went to visit this one family with one of the 
social workers from the archdiocese, and it was a widowed lady 
with one daughter who had leukemia. She was ten years old, 
and it was a daughter that I had been supporting through our 
archdiocese program. I don’t know—it was like fifteen or twenty 
dollars a month. 

So I wanted to visit her. They had nothing in the house, 

no food in the house. And that’s what this social worker was 
bringing them: a box of food. Every week she would bring it 
from the archdiocese. When we went in, they had nothing there 
but an apple. The mother sliced the apple and gave it to me and 
the social worker. I was, you know, the typical American. I was 
embarrassed. You know, “No, no, no, no.” And the social worker's 
telling me in English, “Take it, or you'll insult her. She wants to 
offer you something. That’s all she has is this apple.” That’s how 
the Syrian and Lebanese people are, whether they're Christians, 
Muslims, Druze. I don’t care what their religion is. That’s their 
culture. They've never closed their doors to anybody who has 


come to them throughout history, and this is how they're repaid 
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syria and to kill people and destroy our heritage.” He eae 
that as weapons entered, Christians left. 


We have rebels and weapons crossing the borders from Turkey 
or Lebanon or Iraq coming to Syria, and one hundred forty-four 
nationalities we have in Syria fighting against the Syrians— 
not the government only. Because if you are a jihadi, a Sunni, 
and you kill a Sunni, I can't understand this behavior. So the 
weapons and the rebels are not only against the Christians in 
this country but against the culture, against the history, the 
civilization of this country. If you need democracy, if you need 
freedom, if you need whatever of slogans you bring with you, 
why you are killing? What is the reason? The reason is just 

to put the people in fear or you let them leave, to weaken the 
whole society. The Takfiri people, they don’t want to live with 


anybody, only those who think like them. So we can't live with 
these games anymore. 


Father Alexi boldly addressed a controversial point he had trav- 


eled around the world to emphasize as a church representative: 


Our request to all European countries—and especially because 
you are coming from the US, to the US government—is to help 
us, if they are really concerned about the situation of so-called 

minorities, not to open the doors to let them go to Europe or to 
the United States but to help them to stay here. We all, all of us 
living in Syria, we are such a wonderful mosaic piece living here 


together. So we can't imagine the Middle East, especially Syria, 
without Christians. 
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With a resolute look on his face, Fr. Alexi turned to bp 
geopolitical questions. Knowing he was talking to = Onk e 
Christian and journalist from America who was oit od 
Syria at that moment under the auspices of a UK-base din 
outlet, he tailored his message as if speaking to all those . 
the United States and Europe. Affirming a repeated the Se 
coauthor and I heard as we collected the interviews re ie: 
in this book, Fr. Alexi addressed the hypocrisy of Wes i : me 
ers pouring weapons into Syria via “rebel proxies” While at 
same time wringing their hands over the inevitable refugee M 
sis that resulted. j 

His message was consistent with the 2014 Synod of Antioch’, 
official statement, presented in this book’s introduction, which 
urged those external powers demanding regime change to 
“stop nourishing the movements of extremism and Takfir- 
ism” with “ideological, logistic and military support through 
undeclared international alliances.” Middle Eastern church 
leaders had consistently condemned such a policy, which by all 
appearances seemed bent on emptying the region of its Chris- 
tian population. It is now so well documented as not even to be 
controversial that the lion’s share of weapons shipped by the 
United States during the early years of the war, most often via 
Turkey or the Gulf countries, went to jihadist groups intent on 
exterminating Christians. 

Father Alexi continued, “For more than five years, all the 
world was busy with one question: should Bashar stay or 
should Bashar leave? We forgot the humanitarian side of the 
crisis and how much people are suffering in Syria day by day 
and how many rebels we have from around the world to fight in 
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We're rooted here, and we'll stay here forever so long as 
we can stay—through the grace of God and the prayers of the 
saints—we will stay. So there is no other choice. It’s not g multi. 
choice question and multi-answers question. It’s only a Story of 
being in the Middle East until, if you want, the last day, Why? 
Because if the Lord was born here and wanted us to be here, 
and all missions went from this area to even United States, from 
Syria, from Lebanon, from Antioch to the West, we cannot 
leave, as Christians, the East to go to the West. 


From there he emphasized a message of hope. By the tens of 
thousands, Syrian Christians are returning to their ancient 
homeland, and he gave me specific examples of this. I knew it 
to be true because even some of those my coauthor and | previ. 
ously interviewed were returning to Syria or were busy prepar- 
ing to do so. On that particular reporting trip, I witnessed this 
hopeful trend with my own eyes: churches are being rebuilt, 
communities reestablished; Christian feast days are once again 
being celebrated publicly. 

I remembered when I initially visited Syria in 2004 and for 
the first time walked into Damascus’s largest Orthodox church, 
Holy Cross in the Qassa neighborhood. What struck me was 
that the church was packed with literally hundreds of young 
people. Elsewhere in the Orthodox Mediterranean world— 
Greece, for example—it is common to enter a church and see a 
lone elderly chanter faithfully assisting the priest in the divine 
services. As evidenced on a typical Sunday morning or Wednes- 
day night at Holy Cross Church, however, high school and col- 
lege students were and still are the main demographic in Syrian 
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purch life, somewhat of a rarity today even in churches in the 


west Teens and twenty-somethings were crowded around the 


shanter’s stand singing mba: hymns. Though no 
joubt many have left, Fr. Alexi i tatiiony was that, against all 
odds, they are staying and rebuilding. 

pefore | left his office, I handed Fr. Alexi a package that con- 
tained a sizeable sum in US dollars. He assured me it would 
pe delivered to the specified place—an Orthodox monastery in 
Saidnaya that continues to minister to the widows, orphans, 
and refugees of this war. Before I had departed Texas, some 
of the Syrian Christians we had interviewed requested that I 
physically carry their donations. US-led sanctions against Syria 
were, and still are, so severe that transporting the money on 
my person from Waco to Beirut and thence by car to Damas- 
cus was the only way to ensure that this financial assistance 
reached those in need.” 

I could not help but feel relieved when the emotionally 
intense interview was over, but then I had to walk back to 
my hotel. During our discussion Fr. Alexi had informed me 
that the anti-government militants occupying Jobar had fre- 
quently targeted the very Christian quarter in which we sat. 
He gave me strict instructions concerning which streets | 
should and should not walk so as to avoid those places where 
mortars had most often fallen. That sunny November day 
had been deceptively calm. Only a few days after I departed 
Antiochian patriarchate headquarters, Fr. Alexi’s offices were 
hit by mortar fire from Jobar. Thankfully, everyone there 
escaped unscathed. Photographs posted to Facebook revealed 
the destruction. The patriarchate rapidly rebuilt the damaged 
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part of the building and resumed saab 
That was the last direct communication | seis with Fr. Alex, 
On August 15, 2020—the feast of the Dormition of the Vj 
Mary—he passed into eternal life at the age of fifty. For Years he 
had traveled Syria ministering to the war-torn desperate the il}, 
the displaced, the impoverished, and “the least of these” (Matt 
25:40). By 2020, his ministry was facing the dual hazards of lin. 
gering war—specifically in northern Syria, where Idlib re 
occupied—and the global pandemic. Internationa] sanctions 
had only increased since the last time I saw him, causing the 
daily suffering of common Syrians to increase; yet he continued 
unfazed in his work. 

Father Alexi died of COVID-19 at a hospital in Damascus, 
I left Syria with his departing words of Christian confidence 
ringing in my ears: “This is the land of Christ. We wil] Stay here 
until the last day of this world. We are a church of martyrs, and 


Tgin 


Mains 


we will stay.” 
Br ad Hoff 


Waco, Texas 
December 2020 
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